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Coofir’s  American  Novels. — The  Spy ;  a  Tale  of  Neu¬ 
tral  Ground.  3  vols. — Lionel  Lincoln,  or  the  Leaguer 
of  Boston.  3  vols. —  The  Red  Rover ;  a  Tale,  3  vols. 
„.^The  Pilot ;  a  Tale  of  the  Sea,  3  vols — The  Last 
of  the  Mohicans,  a  Narrative  of  1757.  3  vols. —  The 

Pioneers ;  or  the  Sources  of  the  Susquehanna.  3  vols. 
•-,-The  Prairie.  3  vols. 

We  have  of  late  directed  the  attention  of  oiir  readers 
to  American  poetry,  and  American  literature  in  general. 
We  now  submit  a  few  remarks  on  the  materials  afforded 
by  the  present  state  of  American  society  for  works  of  fic¬ 
tion.  A  retrospective  review  of  Mr  Cooper’s  productions 
seems  to  offer  the  best  text  for  such  a  discourse,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  attempting 
to  annex  an  estimate  of  the  talents  of  this  popular  novel¬ 
ist  It  is  a  difficult  task  we  have  undertaken — ^to  speak 
fairly  and  candidly  of  a  nation  whose  social  fabric  is  erect¬ 
ed  on  a  principle  so  different  from  our  own  ;  whose  songs 
of  triumph  are  over  our  losses  ;  and  whose  affections  cling 
round  objects  which  to  us  are  repulsive.  But,  possessing 
an  honest  desire  to  do  jiLstice  to  all  parties,  we  certainly 
do  not  think  ourselves  incapable  of  accomplishing  our 
object,  because  our  notions  of  America  have  been  formed 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Captain  Hall  is  an  emi¬ 
nent  and  recent  example  how  even  an  acute  mind,  when 
brought  into  immediate  contact  with  strange  customs,  al¬ 
lows  the  annoyance  arising  from  slight  jarrings  of  feel¬ 
ing,  and  sharp  comers  of  character,  to  fret  itself  into 
overlooking  the  deeper  and  more  enduring  spirit  of  a  na¬ 
tion. 

At  the  time  when  the  revolutionary  war  broke  out  in 
America,  the  immense  tracts  which  nominally  belonged 
to  the  British  crown,  were  but  thinly  and  unequally 
peopled.  Some  few  wealthy  and  populous  towns  were 
scattered  over  the  long  line  of  coasts  ;  the  banks  of  some 
of  the  rivers  were  well  cultivated,  and  inhabited  by  a 
hardy  peasantry  ;  but  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
inland  was  an  unreclaimed  forest.  The  towns  exhibited 
much  the  same  aspect  that  we  find  in  the  wealthy  pro¬ 
vincial  cities  of  England ; — a  busy  trading  spirit,  dif- 
lus^  comfort  with  occasional  affluence,  a  degree  of  polish 
mid  refinement  among  the  wealthier  classes,  but  an  ab- 
*^nce  of  that  finish  communicated  by  the  presence  of  a 
court  and  high  aristoci*acy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  sea- 
were,  of  course,  much  addicted  to  maritime  pursuits, 
a  tinge  of  rudeness  (if  not  something 'meriting  a 
appellation)  from  their  frequent  intercourse  with 
icit  traders^  the  successore  of  the  buccaneers.  The 
^orcst  was  tenanted  by  its  native  tribes,  with  the  un- 
^juent  admixtm*e  of  an  adventurous  white  settler  who 
half  beyond  his  fellows,  or  a  hunter  who  had 

i*overted  to  the  state  of  nature  in  which  he  found  his 
^•*^-»Wnned  brethren.  The  very  imperfect  knowledge 
VC  of  the  Indians  will  sufficiently  serve  as  an  apo- 
tb^  vUr**  entering  into  any  detail  with  regard  to 
Part?  t  remark,  that  the  advanced  although 

IW  Rl  moral  culture,  which  can  be  recognised  in  their 


character  and  institutions,  had  suffered  much  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  towards  Lake  Champlain,  and  along  the  shores  oT 
the  great  lakes,  from  the  collision  into  which  they  had 
been  brought  with  French  and  English  soldiers,  dhrling^ 
the  protracted  contests  of  which  these  scenes  were  wit¬ 
nesses.  It  is  ever  thus  when  a  highly-refined  nation 
unites  with  one  less  advanced.  The  moral  truths  which 
the  latter  has  been  carefully  accumulating  in  the  lapse  of 
years,  become  shaken  and  disjointed  ;  it  loses  confidence 
and  belief  in  its  own  principles,  without  being  able  to  ap¬ 
propriate  those  of  its  new  friend  ;  its  growth  is  prema¬ 
turely  checked ;  the  free-bourgeoning  sapling  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  stake  which,  from  its  immaturity,  rots  in 
the  course  of  a  winter. 

There  was  at  this  period  also,  a  considerable  diversity 
between  the  character  of  the  civilized  inhabitants  of  tho 
northern  and  of  the  southern  states.  The  former  were 
chiefly  peopled  by  persons  who  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
England  on  account  of  their  political  principles.  The 
latter,  including  Virginia,  contained  an  admixture  of  po¬ 
litical  emigrants ;  but  they  formed  a  small  minority  in  so¬ 
ciety,  which  was  for  the  most  part  composed  of  adherents 
of  the  aristocratical  and  royalist  parties.  The  northern 
statesmen  were  distinguished  by  a  sturdy  independence, 
and  a  strong  attachment  to  the  outward  forms  of  religion. 
The  southerns  were  a  less  precise  race,  with  more  of  an 
aristocratical  polish.  The  climate,  perhaps,  and  certain¬ 
ly  the  older  establisliment  and  wider  spread  of  slaverj’’,  in 
the  southern  states,  contributed  to  increase  the  distinction 
between  these  two  divisions  of  our  American  dominions. 
Other  individual  differences  might  be  found  existing  in 
each  colony,  according  as  men  were  gathered  into  towns 
or  scattered  over  a  wide  surface — placed  on  the  verge  of 
the  ocean,  or  struggling  among  the  privations  and  dan¬ 
gers  of  the  back  woods. 

Still,  amid  all  these  varieties,  there  was  one  prevailing 
groundwork  of  character  common  to  all,  and  that  they 
drew  from  the  land  of  their  birth.  They  were  English¬ 
men  transported  far  from  the  place  of  their  sires,  and  set  to 
struggle  in  new,  strange,  and  often  perilous  circumstances ; 
but  still  they  were  Englishmen.  Nay,  more  ;  as  we  uni¬ 
formly  see  provinces  and  colonies  imitating  the  deport¬ 
ment  of  the  metropolis,  they  were  Englishmen  of  the  age 
in  which  they  lived,  the  last  relics  of  that  race  of  meir 
whose  peculiarities  flourished  in  such  vigour  from  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  till  tlie  Revolution  in 
France  gave  a  new  impuke  to  the  mind  of  man,  and 
brought  into  play  heaven-scaling  fancies,  fond  dreams  of 
human  worth — daring  and  self-devotion — madness  and 
folly _ all  that  is  good,  terrible,  and  base  in  human  na¬ 

ture. 

The  Anglo-American  character  was  produced  mainly 
by  tlie  operation  of  a  recently-established  practical  free¬ 
dom,  which  the  nation  was  still  wearing  in  its  newest 
gloss,  and  which  gave  scope  for  all  the  humours  of  which 
Englishmen  have  been,  since  the  days  of  Ben  Jonson, 
the  chief  practisers  and  patrons.  It  was  a  character 
plain,  homely,  practical,  without  one  spark  of  poetry  in 
its  composition  ;  it  wm  self-willed,  opiiHonative,  absurd  ; 
it  was  a  heart  gushing  with  kiiiduess  under  a  mask  of 
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apathy ;  it  Was  the  highest  spirit,  and  the  most  refined 
feeling,  assuming  the  deportment  of  blunt  rudeness.  This 
character,  with  some  of  its  features  exaggerated  by  the 
effects. of  peculiar  circumstances  and  situations,  the  war 
of  independence  found  predominant  in  America.  There 
was  not  much  learning  among  these  men,  for  regular 
seminaries  of  education  were  but  thinly  scattered ;  but 
there  was  a  wide  diffusion  of  that  kind  of  knowledge, 
which  a  man  of  a  reflective  turn,  and  possessed  of  books, 
picks  up  in  the  intervals  of  an  active  life, — knowledge, 
which,  if  somewhat  deficient  in  completeness  and  arrange¬ 
ment,  is  more  vital — more  a  part  of  the  living  and  breath¬ 
ing  man,  than  any  other. 

The  sense  of  dependence,  however,  the  habitual  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  mother  country,  had  itnpaf  ted  a  degree  of 
,  languor  to  all  their  ways.  The  disputes,  which  termina¬ 
ted  in  the  assertion  of  independence  by  the  colonies,  first 
lent  energy  to  the  American  character.  It  underwent  no 
I  other  immediate  change  ;  life  had  been  breathed  into  the 
.  mass  which  was  already  there.  The  Americans  were 
not  dissatisfied  with  the  laws  which  determined  their  re¬ 
lations  to  each  other,  but  with  the  superiority  asserted  by 
.  Great  Britain.  The  great  framework  of  their  social 
fabric  remained  unaltered.  They  became  republicans 
from  the  necessity  of  their  situation ;  there  were  gen¬ 
tlemen  among  them,  but  no'  nobility ;  there  was  no  one 
possessed  at  once  of  the  talents  and  inclination  to  assume 
the  sovereign  power ;  there  were,  in  short,  no  materials 
.  out  of  which  a  court  could  be  formed.  America  was 
situated  as  England  might  be,  could  we  suppose  its  king 
.and.  nobles  annihilated  by  some  supernatural  visitation, 
and  the  commons  living  on  under  the  control  of  their  old 
laws,  in  their  present  parity.  America  became  a  repub¬ 
lic  ;  but  not  such  a  republic  as  the  classical  scholar,  look¬ 
ing  rather  to  the  poets  than' the  historians  of  old  Greece, 
fancies  to  have  existed  there  ;  nor 'such  a  one  as  the  idle 
believers  in  the  advent  of  a  barely  possible  perfection  of 
humanity,  hailed,  in  the  empty  war-cries  of  the  French 
revolutionists.  Some  such  dreartiers  there  were  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  but  the  solid  sense  and  quiet  determination  of  the 
leadera  of  the  federalist  party  kept  them  under.  It  is 
true,  there  is  reason  to  dread  that  the  Jacobins  are  on  the 
increase  in  that  country ;  but  let  us  hope  that  the  good 
sense  of  the  nation  will  effectually  prevent  them  from 
ever  gaining  the  ascendency. 

The  sound  policy  of  the  successive  governments,  by 
keeping  the  United  States  as  much  as  possible  aloof  from 
European  quarrels,  has  allowed  them  to  hold  on  the  even 
tenor  of  their  way,  from  the  moment  that  their  institutions 
were  settled.  Education  and  the  arts,  useful  and  orna¬ 
mental,  have  made  steady  progress.  Their  influence,  and 
the  intercourse  kept  up  with  the  Old  World  by  wealthy 
travellers,  are  daily  refining  the  American  manners,  with¬ 
out  obliterating  the  strongly-marked  features’ of  their  na¬ 
tional  character.  The  immense  tracts  of  yet  unoccupied 
land  which  lie  beyond  their  settlements,  offer  an  outlet, 
a  •  sphere  of  exertion,  for  those  turbulent  and  unquiet 
spirits,  who,  in  a  densely-peopled  country,  would  prove 
4a<ngerous  to  a  government,  of  such  an  artless  and  simple 
structure  as  the  American. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  shadowing  forth  to  the  reader 
the  vague  notions  which  our  situation  and  opportunities 
have  enabled  us  to  form  of  the  structure  of  American  so¬ 
ciety,  he  (we  can  scarcely  hope  for  the  company  of  our 
fair  friends  along  such  a  rugged  path)  will  readily  acqui¬ 
esce  in  the  opinion,  that  the  objects  which  there  present 
themselves  to  an  author*s  eye,  the  passions  likely  to  be 
awakened  in  his  breast,  are  as  yet  of  a  kind  more  likely  to 
call  forth  and  afford  materials  for  minds  like  that  of  a  Field¬ 
ing,  a  Smollett,  or  an  Akenside,  than  for  genius  of  a  higher 
order.  It  is  only  in  times  of  commotion  that  great  men 
spring  into  existence.  iEschylus  fought  in  person  against 
the  Persians  ;  Virgil  was  nursed  amid  the  storms  of  the 
expiring  republic ;  the  Royal  Minstrel  of  Israel  poured 
forth  his  lays  when  hunted  “  like  a  paitridge  on  the 


'mountains Shakspeare  flourished  when  the  arising  of 
new  religion  had  braced  men’s  minds  to  the  utmost ; 
ton  raised  his  deep  organ- voice  amidst  and  above  theckh 
of  civil  arms  ;‘and,’‘  with  perhaps  one  exception,  all  th 
master  spirits  of  our  age  carry  upon  them  lasting  mark 
of  the  impulse  given  to  society  by  the  bursting  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  Cooper  is  a  kind  of 
Fielding  or  Smollett.  He  is  a  denizen  of  his  own  age 
as  they  were  of  theirs-^— he  speaks  its  language,  and  thinks 
its  thoughts.  His  style  is  (like  that  of  almost  every 
author  of  the  day)  more  ambitious,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  more  free  and  flowing,  than  that  of  the  last  age 
He  also  delights,  like  his  contemporaries,  to  mingle  beings 
of  ideal  beauty  among  the  commonplace  forms  of  everj*. 
day  life — to  cast  a  reflex  gleam  of  poetry  over  domestic 
feelings,  like  the  last  golden  beam  of  the  sun  shedding  an 
accidental  beauty  over  the  squalid  hut  of  the  labourer. 
Cooper  has  all  that  nationality,  the  want  of  which  is 
so  often  alleged  as  a  reproach  to  American  literature. 
His  reflections,  it  is  true,  are  such  as  might  be  made  by 
the  native  of  any  country  of  European  descent ;  but  how 
can  nations,  sprung  from  one  common  stock,  formed  by 
the  influences  of  science  and  literature,  possessed  by  them 
in  common,  and  owning  one  conamon  religion,  fail  to 
have  a  close  family  likeness  ?  When  we  say  that  he  is 
national,  we  mean  that  his  characters  are  the  growth  of 
America  ;  that  the  mountains  and  streams  which  he  de¬ 
scribes,  the  forests  that  rustle  in  his  pages,  all  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  earth  and  air,  are  American ;  that  his  prin¬ 
ciples,  feelings,  and  prejudices,  all  lead  him  to  embrace, 
on  every  occasion,  the  cause  of  America.  His  lan¬ 
guage  is  copious  and  easy ;  but  we  may  add,  that  the 
structure  of  his  sentences  is  not  unfrequently  careless 
and  incoiTect.  His  delineations  of  character  are  al¬ 
ways  graphic,  although  he  excels  more  in  the  strongly 
marked  and  peculiar  than  the  beautiful.  In  his  earliest 
works,  the  plot  was  generally  clumsy  and  incomplete. 
This  defect  he  has  now  mastered ;  in  particular,  we 
might  point  out  the  Last  of  the  Mohicans  as  a  tale 
which  hurries  the  reader  along  with  an  eager  and  breath¬ 
less  anxiety,  such  as  is  excited  by  the  works  of  no  mo¬ 
dern  author  we  can  remember  except  by  one  or  two  of 
the  best  stories  of  Banim. 

The  Red  Rover,  the  latest  of  Cooper’s  novels,  is  also 
the  most  powerful.  The  story  is  that  of  a  generous,  but 
perverted  mind,  the  commander  of  a  piratical  vessel. 
The  time  chosen  is  immediately  antecedent  to  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  war  ;  the  scene  is,  during  the  first  volume,  in.the 
capital  of  the’  colony  of  Rhode  Island  ;  the  rest  almost 
exclusively  on  sea.  We  know  no  one  who  commands 
that  dread  element  with  such  power  as  Cooper.  It  is  a 
power  only  to  be  equalled  by  that  with  which  he  placw 
before  us  the  fierce  desperadoes  of  the  pirate  ship  and  their 
energetic  leader.  The  Red  Rover  is  a  second  and  more 
successful  attempt  at  what  the  author  probably  intended  in 
the  Pilot.  In  this  latter  novel,  the  events  are  so  crowd¬ 
ed  as  to  hurt  each  other’s  effect,  and  are  managed  as  by  the 
hand  of  a  beginner.  The  first  conception  is  good,  but 
there  is  generally  a  want  of  fulness  and  finish.  The 
principal  characters,  too,  strike  us  as  failures — in  particu¬ 
lar,  the  ladies.  And  we  may  as  well  take  this  opportu¬ 
nity  of  remarking,  that  we  do  not  think  Cooper  at  any 
time  especially  successful  as  a  limner  of  the  fair  sex. 
We  must,  however,  qualify  our  blame  by  admitting,  that 
even  in  the  Pilot  there  are  indications  of  that  talent 
which  is  displayed  in  its  maturity  in  the  Red  Ro>er. 
The  character  of  the  hero — the  redoubted  Paul 
is  powerfully,  and,  we  think,  truly  given  ;  Long  Toin^  o  * 
fill  is  a  jewel  inadequately  represented  even  by  ' 
Cooke  ;  and  the  running  fight  between  the  American  n 
gate  and  three  English  vessels  has  scarcely  been  surpassea 
by  the  author’s  happiest  efforts.  , 

The  Leaguer  of  Boston  is,  as  its  title  indirates,  a 
of  the  Revolutionary  wai\  In  point  of  merit,  it  stan 
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much  on  a  par  with  the  Pilot.  The  time  of  the  Spy  is 
at  a  later  period  of  the  same  struggle  ;  and  the  book  is 
more  to  our  taste.  It  contains  a  beautiful  picture  of 

Washington. 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  the  Pioneers,  and  the  Prairie, 

*  compose  a  series.  As,  in  the  works  already  mentioned,  the 
author  has  given  us  glimpses  of  civilized  American  life, 
jn  these  three  he  has  carried  us  to  the  boundaries  where 
the  white  man  and  the  dusky  native  come  in  contact. 
In  the  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  we  find  the  Indian,  as  he 
exists  before  the  independence  of  America,  retreating 

.  before  the  encroachments  of  the  whites,  but  preserving 
all  the  characteristics  of  his  tribe.  In  the  Pioneers,  we 
.  find  him  lingering  among  the  settlements,  old  and  degra¬ 
ded,  but  looking  back  with  pride  to  the  days  of  his 
strength,  as  we  have  seen  a  chained  eagle,  his  feathers 
ruffled  and  drooping,  weakness  in  every  limb,  but  the  eye 
glancing  brightly  still,  even  amid  disease  and  decay.  In 
>  the  Prairie,  w^  are  carried  beyond  the  Ohio,  and  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  scanty  remnants  of  the  Indian  tribes,  who, 

'  driven  from  station  to  station,  have  lost  the  associations 
of  their  fathers,  and  with  them,  hope  and  self-respect, — a 
savage  banditti,  who  have  parted  with  the  virtues  of  the 
savage,  without  acquiring  one  tinge  of  civilisation. 

Our  limits  do  not  admit  of  dwelling  at  greater  length  on 

•  the  merits  and  peculiarities  of  these  works.  We  recom¬ 
mend  them  to  the  attention  of  such  of  our  readers  as  have 
not  already  met  with  them.  They  contain  spirited  views 
of  American  society  at  different  times,  in  distant  locali¬ 
ties,  and  wide  diversity  of  circumstances.  They  will  be 
found  amusing  by  the  idler  ;  and  even  the  more  reflective 
reader  may  perceive  that  they  suggest  thoughts  on  the 
state  and  prospects  of  America,  which  the  paltry  and  in¬ 
sufficient  histories  we  possess  of  that  country  have  failed 
to  awaken. 


The  Family  Library,  No,  V,  The  History  of  the 
Jews,  In  three  volumes.  Vol.  I.  London.  John 
Murray.  1829. 

The  style  of  this  first  volume  of  Mr  Milman’s  History 
of  the  Jews  is  the  worst  thing  about  it.  The  author 
seems  so  versant  in  the  German  theologians,  and,  so  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  the  German  language,  as  to  have 
forgotten,  in  some  measure,  his  native  idiom.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  he  says,  (p.  303,)  “  Hezekiah  replaced  his  father 
Ahaz  on  the  throne.”  It  is  evident  from  the  context  that 
he  means  to  say  “  succeeded,''  Now  we  are  aware  that  in 
German  ersetzen  would  be  the  proper  word,  but  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  authority  for  using  replace  in  such  a  signi¬ 
fication.  Again,  in  the  story  of  Uriah,  he  says  of  David, 

‘  he  did  not  perpetrate  this  double  crime  without  remon¬ 
strance.”  Had  we  not  known  Nathan  was  sent  to  David 
after  the  crime  was  perpetrated,  we  should  have  inferred, 
from  the  use  of  the  word  “  remonstrance^"  that  the  pro¬ 
phet  had  expostulated  with  him  previous  to  its  commis¬ 
sion.  The  general  stiffness  of  the  style  is  perhaps  the 
consequence  of  an  affectation  of  the  brevity  of  Tacitus, 
which  undoubtedly  gives  an  occasional  weight  and  point 
the  narrative,  although  the  author  at  times,  from  his 
excessive  love  of  condensation,  leaves  a  part  of  his  story 
untold.  AVe  advert  to  this  fault  of  the  work  first,  in 
or  er  to  get  more  speedily  over  the  disagreeable  portion 
business ;  for,  these  slight  blemishes  apart,  it  is  a 
of  gi’eat  merit.  The  present  volume  contains  a  con- 
ensed  and  comprehensive  history  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
rom  Abraham  to  the  Babylonish  captivity.  The  story 
*  in  general  distinctly  told,  and  we  meet  frequently  with 
Pa.^es  of  real  eloquence. 

ter  of  the  chosen  people  would  be  deeply  in- 

au^  other  reason,  because  it  is  the  only 

we  have  of  the  origin  of  society.  The 
^*^iuls  of  every  other  nation  only  reach 
when  it  had  already  attained  some  power 
consujttncy.  In  perusing  them,  wc  seem  to  be 


looking  over  an  extensive  plain,  where  the  outlines  of  the 
receding  objects  grow  gradually  less  definite,  and  the  ex¬ 
tremity  is  lost  in  mists.  But  the  history  of  the  Jews 
places  them  distinctly  before  us  from  their  first  origin 
till  their  extinction  as  a  nation.  There  is  no  period  in 
which  we  are  obliged  to  guess  at  the  truth,  hid  beneath  a 
dazzling  but  fantastic  unsubstantial  mythology.  There 
is  none  in  which  we  find  ourselves  on  the  limits  of  the 
two  worlds  of  dream  and  reality,  uncertain  what  is  sub¬ 
stance,  what  but  an  airy  mockery.  Abraham  himself 
stands  before  us  as  real  a  denizen  of  this  earth,  as  the  last 
king  who  sate  on  the  throne  of  David. 

The  progi’essive  developement  of  the  social  system  is 
most  distinctly  marked  in  the  Jewish  history.  In  the 
book  of  Genesis,  we  have  a  large  and  wealthy  family  wan¬ 
dering  in  a  yet  unappropriated  land,  and  settling  from 
time  to  time  wdiere  inclination  prompts.  Their  whqle 
arrangements  are  strictly  domestic  ;  there  are  no  laws, 
no  magistrate,  no  relations  of  citizenship.  Between  the 
close  of  this  book,  and  the  commencement  of  Exodus, 
there  is  an  interval,  of  which  we  have  no  account.  When 
we  meet  with  the  Jews  again,  they  have  become  a  people. 
Their  origin  has  already  grown  obscure  ; — “  Now  there 
arose  up  a  new  king  in  Egypt,  which  knew  not  Joseph.” 
They  are  strangers  in  a  strange  land,  viewed  with  sus¬ 
picion  by  the  natives,  enslaved,  and  ojipressed.  A  de¬ 
liverer  is  raised  up,  who  leads  them  out  with  a  strong 
hand  into  the  wilderness,  where  God,  first  in  his  own 
person,  and  afterwards  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophet, 
promulgates  a  code  of  religious  belief  and  civil  ordi¬ 
nances,  which  they  swear  to  observe.  They  are  kept 
in  the  wilderness  for  forty  years,  that  the  stains  and  de¬ 
basement  of  slavery  may  be  effaced  from  their  minds  be¬ 
fore  they  take  possession  of  their  inheritance.  When  the 
time  arrives  that  the  hearts  and  sinews  of  the  nation  have 
been  braced  by  the  free  life  of  the  desert,  their  teacher  is 
taken  from  them,  and  his  warrior  successor  leads  them 
on  to  take  possession  of  their  new  abode.  As  soon  as 
his  task  is  accomplished,  and  all  the  former  inhabitants 
expelled  or  subdued,  he  too  is  removed,  but  not  until  the 
Israelites  have  renewed  in  his  hands  their  oath  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  ordinances  of  Moses. 

The  Israelites  are  now  not  only  a  numerous  people, 
but  they  are  in  possession  of  a  code  of  laws,  and  have 
obtained  a  fixed  local  habitation.  As  yet,  however, 
they  have  no  definite  civil  organization.  After  the 
death  of  Joshua,  no  one  is  appointed  to  succeed  him  in 
his  capacity  of  ostensible  head  and  ruler  of  the  nation. 
They  dwell  together  in  the  land,  united  by  the  ties  of 
neighbourhood,  common  descent,  common  customs,  and 
and  belief,  biit  without  any  other  apparent  bond  of  union. 
There  is  no  appearance  of  chief  or  council.  They  seem 
to  have  decided  their  controversies  by  the  judgments  of 
the  heads  of  families — princes,  as  they  are  called  in  the 
Mosaic  books — in  the  different  tribes  or  neighbourhoods. 
From  time  to  time,  on  occasions  of  emergency,  when  dan¬ 
gers  threatened,  inspired  leaders  appeared  among  them, 
Sophetiin  (judges)  ;  but  their  authority  seems  to  have 
been,  in  a  great  measure,  military,  and  even  that  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  only  in  one,  or,  at  the  most,  a  few  of  the 
tribes.  Making  allowance  for  such  occasional  exceptions, 
the  closing  words  of  the  Book  of  Judges  may  be  taken  as 
descriptive  of  the  whole  of  this  period — a  space  of  nearly 
five  hundred  years.  ; — “  In  those  days  there  was  no  king 
in  Israel :  every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own 
eyes.  ” 

Of  this  period,  the  author  of  the  work  says  well  and 
truly  ; — 

“  Thus  ended  the  period  of  the  Judges ;  a  period,  if  care¬ 
lessly  surveyed,  of  alternate  slavery  and  bloody  struggles  for 
independence.  Hence  may  rashly  be  inferred  the  total  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  Mosaic  polity,  in  securing  the  happiness  of  the 
people.  It  has  already  been  shown,  that  the  views  of  the 
legislature  were  not  earned  completely  into  effect,  and  that 
the  miseries  of  the  people  were  the  natural  consequences  of 
their  deviation  from  their  original  statutes.  But  in  fact, 
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out  of  this  period  of*  about  460  years,  not  one-fourth  was 
passed  under  foreign  oppression  ;  and  many  of  the  servi¬ 
tudes  seem  to  have  been  local,  extending  only  over  certain 
tribes,  not  over  the  whole  nation.  Above  300  years  of 
peaceful  and  uneventful  happiness  remain,  to  which  history, 
only  faithful  in  recording  the  crimes  and  sufferings  of  man, 
bears  the  favourable  testimony  of  her  silence.  If  the  He¬ 
brew  nation  did  not  enjoy  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  civi¬ 
lisation,  yet,  as  simple  husbandmen,  possessing  perfei^t  free¬ 
dom,  equal  laws,  the  regular  administration  of  justice- 
cultivating  a  soil  which  yielded  bountifully,  yet  required 
but  light  labour— with  a  religion  strict  as  regards  the  mo¬ 
rals  which  are  essential  to  individual,  domestic,  and  national 
peace,  yet  indulgent  in  every  kind  of  stx^ial  and  festive  eii- 
Joyment,— the  descendants  of  Abraham  had  reached  a  higher 
state  of  virtue  and  happiness  than  any  other  nation  of  the 
period.  An  uniform  simplicity  of  manners  pervaded  the 
whole  people;  they  were  all  shepherds  or  husbandmen. 
Gideon  was  summoned  to  deliver  his  country  from  the 
threshing  floor :  Saul,  even  after  he  was  elected*  King,  was 
found  driving  his  herd  :  David  was  educated  in  the  sheep- 
fold.  But  the  habits  of  the  jxople  are  nowhere  des<;ribed 
with  such  apparent  fidelity  and  lively  interest  as  in  the 
rural  tale  of  Ruth  and  her  kinsman— a  history  which 
unites  all  the  s^veetness  of  the  best  pastoral  poetry,  with  the 
truth  and  simplicity  of  rui*al  life.” 

At  the  close  of  this  period,  the  people  of  Israel — it 
does  not  precisely  a]>pear  for  what  reason,  but  a  variety, 
more  or  less  plausible,  might  easily  be  assigned — became 
clamorous  for  a  more  firm  and  energetic  government,  which 
should  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  national  union  under  one 
ostensible  head.  Samuel,  then  the  most  influential  of  the 
prophets,  remonstrated ;  he  urged  the  distrust  of  God’s 
providence,  indicated  by  this  reliance  on  earthly  means, 
and  also  the  danger  of  encroachment  on  their  possessions 
and  liberties  by  aii  arbitrai'y  king :  but  in  vain.  The  first 
monarch  was  unhappy  ;  and,  as  the  kingdom  passed  away 
from  him,  so  it  retained  no  lasting  traces  of  his  sway. 
David,  and  after  him  Solomon,  completely  organized  its 
resources,  and  carried  it  to  its  height  in  wealth,  power, 
and  splendour.  After  the  decease  of  the  latter,  jealousy 
of  seeing  the  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  Judah,  in¬ 
duced  the  ten  tribes,  under  pretext  of  certain  exactions  by 
Rehoboam,  to  fall  off  from  their  allegiance.  Jeroboam, 
the  first  sovereign  of  Israel,  as  contradistinguished  from 
Judah,  in  order  to  render  the  separation  permanent,  made 
innovations  in  the  national  worship ;  and,  as  the  Levites 
adhered  to  the  house  of  David  and  the  temple,  instituted 
a  new  class  of  priests.  After  this  apostacy,  the  power 
and  happiness  of  Israel  dwindled  away  under  a  succession 
of  usurpers,  until  It  was  removed  from  its  place  by  the 
Assyrian.  Judah,  under  an  alternation  of  good  and 
wicked  princes,  retaining,  even  when  at  tke  worst,  more 
of  the  national  character,  sundved  for  nearly  a  century, 
and  was  then  carried  captive  to  Babylon.  Here  the  vo¬ 
lume  now  before  us  closes ;  and  here  we,  in  like  manner, 
close  our  historical  retrospect,  in  the  words  of  the  au¬ 
thor  i 

“  At  this  period  of  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the 
Jewish  state,  appeared  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  a  poet,  from 
his  exquisitely  pathetic  powers,  admirably  calculated  to  per¬ 
form  tne  funeral  obsequies  over  the  last  of  her  kings,  over 
the  captive  people,  the  desolate  city,  the  ruined  temple.  The 
prophet  himself,  in  the  eventful  course  of  his  melancholy 
and  persecuted  life,  learnt  that  pei'sonal  familiarity  with  af¬ 
fliction,  which  added  new  energy  to  his  lamentations  over 
his  country  and  religion.  •  •  •  He  survived  to  behold 

the  sad  accomplishment  of  all  his  darkest  predictions.  He 
witnessed  all  the  horrors  of  the  famine,  and  when  that  had 
done  its  work,  the  triumph  of  the  enemy.  He  saw  the 
strongholds  of  the  city  cast  down,  the  palace  of  Solomon, 
the  temple  of  God,  with  all  its  courts,  its  roofs  of  cedar  and 
of  gold,  levelled  to  the  earth,  or  committed  to  the  flames  ; 
the  sacred  vessels,  the  ark  of  the  eovenant  itself,  with  the 
cherubim,  pillaged  by  profane  hands.  What  were  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  a  patriotic  and  religious  Jew  at  this  tremendous 
crisis,  he  has  left  on  record  in  his  unrivalled  elegies.  Never 
did  city  suffer  a  more  miserable  ikte,  never  was  ruined  city 
lamented  in  language  so  exquisitely  pathetic.  Jerusalem  is, 
as  it  were,  personifled.  and  bewailed  with  the  passionate 
•uiTuw  of  private  imd  domestic  attachment ;  wliile  the  more 


general  pictures  of  the  famine,  the  common  misery  of  *  ^ 
rank,  and  age,  and  sex,  all  the  desolation,  the  carnac 
violation,  the  dragging  away  into  captivity,  the 
brance  of  former  glories,  of  the  gorgeous  ceremonies, 
the  glad  festivals,  the  awful  sense  of  the  Divine 
heightening  the  present  calamities,  are  successively 
with  all  the  life  and  reality  of  an  eye-witness.  They 
bine  the  truth  of  history  with  the  deepest  pathos  of 
tion.”  ^ 

In  this  necessarily  bare  and  imperfect  outline 
have  turned  our  attention  to  the  Jewish  annals,  exa^^ 
ly  as  we  would  to  any  other  historical  document.  But 
there  is  another  and  a  deeper  interest  attaching  to  them 
to  which  we  would  call  the  reader’s  attention. 
they  contain  the  most  complete  history  we  possess  of 
nation’s  rise  and  fall — that  they  present  us  with  the  most 

varied  energetic  representations  of  character _ that  wp 

find  in  them  instances  of  devotion,  in  the  weakest  as  well 
as  in  the  strongest,  to  their  country  and  its  institutions  un¬ 
rivalled  elsewhere, — all  these  sink  to  insignificance  when 
we  remember  that  the  Jewish  history  is  peculuuly  and 
exclusively  the  history  of  religion. 

There  is  a  devotional  feeling  inherent  in  the  human 
bre«ast.  While  enjoying  any  highly  pleasurable  excite¬ 
ment,  the  source  of  which  we  cannot  recognise,  there  is 
a  natural,  and  almost  irresistible  tendency  to  bow  down 
and  worship  the  Unknown  Giver.  But  the  mind  of  man, 
not  easily  contented  with  vague  and  formless  feelings, 
strives  to  attain  some  knowledge  of  this  mysterious  being. 
The  senses  cannot  apprehend  him  ;  and  the  intellect,  aU- 
powerful  though  it  be  over  what  is  subjected  to  it,  lias 
power  over  nothing  but  what  the  senses  reach  to  it. 
The  restless  and  forgetive  imagination  strives,  from 
every  thing  that  it  has  seen,  or  heard,  to  body  forth 
the  being  around  whom  the  heart  seeks  to  wreath  the 
garlands  of  thankfulness.  Of  such  materials,  and  by 
such  a  workman,  have  been  framed  all  uninspired  reli¬ 
gions.  Fair  in  form,  rich  in  intellectual  and  moral  wis¬ 
dom,  according  to  the  character  of  the  nation  in  which 
they  had  their  birth,  Hume  would  not  have  erred  had  he  > 
applied  to  them  what  he  says  of  religion  in  general, — that 
it  is  the  child  of  imagination,  and  that,  although  we  lis¬ 
ten  with  pleasure  and  acquiescence  to  the  gorgeous  visions 
of  the  poet,  the  reason  revolts  when  any  one  attempts  to 
establish  them  by  argument. 

This  inability  of  unaided  reason  to  form  for  itself  a 
notion  of  the  divinity,  and  the  danger  to  which  a  vague 
devotional  feeling  is  exposed,  if  borne  up  by  no  stronger 
prop  than  what  the  imagination,  the  foster-child  of  pas¬ 
sion,  can  afford,  lead  us  at  once  to  enquire  with  anxiety 
for,  and  to  fix  upon,  the  only  source  whence  religious 
knowledge  can  be  attained.  It  is  revelation.  The  God 
whose  infinitude  transcends  our  limited  grasp,  must  de¬ 
clare  himself  to  us  before  we  can  know  aught  of  him. 

The  sacred  books,  which  aiTest  our  attention  by  the 
strong  external  evidence  of  their  authenticity,  and  then 
command  our  assent  by  their  internal  consistency,  give 
us  the  history  of  this  revelation.  It  was  communicated 
to  the  first  fathers  of  our  race,  and  transmitted  by  them 
to  their  children.  In  course  of  time,  the  vital  belief  in  the 
truths  which  had  been  thus  communicated  faded  and  grew 
dull.  It  was  necessary  to  raise  up  some  one  who  should 
preach  the  old  and  everlasting  truth  on  the  same  authori¬ 
ty  as  its  first  disseminators.  The  Jewish  nation  wms  se-  > 
lected  for  this  proud  office.  In  the  wanderings  of  this 
people,  we  find  frequent  praofs  that  the  original  revela¬ 
tion  had  never  been  quite  extinguished ;  but  that, 
the  natural  day  in  some  northern  latitudes,  the  twilig  ^ 
of  yesterday  fades  into,  and  is  blended  with,  that  of  1  ^ 
rising  sun.  The  mountain  where  God  first  manife>>t 
himself  to  IVIoses,  was  looked  upon  with  awe  by  the  neig  - 
bouring  nations,  as  the  favouidte  resort  of  some  iinkno^'* 
but  holier  divinity.  Balaam,  Rachab,  and  others  ac 
knowledged,  in  the  Israelites,  at  their  approach,  the  o 
jects  of.  the  protection  of  a  powerful  God,  who  had  com 
munded  the  belief  and  veneration  of  their  ancestors.  i 
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^  This  faith  the  Jewish  nation  guarded  for  long  ages  :  at 
with  the  intelligence  of  a  man  who  knows  and 
tjines  treasures,  at  times  with  the  blind  instinct  of  a 
Jr  who  jealously  preserves  the  olyect  of  his  watch, 
Iv  because  it  is  such,  although  he  is  unable  to  appre- 
it  This  faith,  gradually  more  developed,  and  at  last 
^**fected  in  our  Saviour,  has  been  transmitted  to  us  ;  and 
^ell  it  is  maintain  it.  Its  high  and  holy  na- 

"  if  rightly  apprehended,  exercises  a  purifying  and 
humanizing  influence  on  the  whole  character.  It  is  the 
lily  immovable  pillar  on  which  we  can  lay  hold  when 
^’hirled  about  in  the  convulsions  of  the  moral  world — the 
nlv  pole-star  to  which  wfe  can  look  up  with  hope  when 
fainting  beneath  misfortune,  or,  worse  still,  beneath  con- 
stiousness  of  aberrations  from  that  high  moral  standard, 
at  \^hich  the  still  small  voice  prompts  us  to  aim.  Moral 
principles,  amiable  feelings,  honourable  spirit,  all  these 
are  but  part  of  ourselves,  and  may  be  overcome  by  the  in¬ 
sidious  whisper  of  other  emotions.  Religion  is  held  out 
to  us  from  above,  and  affords  an  external  and  additional 
supiwrt.  It  is  a  mast  on  which  we,  shipwrecked  mari¬ 
ners,  may  ride  buoyantly  over  the  waves.  Innocence 
once  lost,  who  can  restore  it  ?  Honour  once  stained,  who 
shall  wash  out  the  spot  ?  He  who  trusts  on  them  alone, 
must  sink  in  despondency,  when  he  finds  them  inadequate 
to  his  support.  But  religion  secures  us  against  such  de¬ 
basement,  by  holding  out  a  mean  to  regain  our  lost  sta¬ 
tion.  “  When  I  forget  thee,  oh,  Jerusalem,  may  my 
right  hand  forget  her  cunning  !” 

A  Flora  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  By  George  Johnston, 
M.D.  &c.  Vol.  I.  Phccnogamous  Plants.  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Carfrae  and  Son.  1829. 

We  are  told,  in  the  preface  to  this  work,  that  it  w’-as  the 
amusement  of  the  leisure  hours  of  its  author, — begun  and 
carried  on  as  a  relaxation  to  his  more  serious  professional 
duties.  Those  only  who  are  engaged  in  an  arduous  pro¬ 
fession,  many  of  the  details  of  w'hich,  to  say  the  least,  are 
somewhat  disagreeable,  can  duly  appreciate  the  delight 
which  a  study  like  Botany  is  calculated  to  produce  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  cultivate  it  for  its  own  sake.  Ainl 
sure  we  are  that  we  may  with  perfect  safety  say  to  Dr 
Johnston,  in  the  words  of  an  eminent  botanist,  whose 
example  and  instructions  have  made  many  turn  to  this 
interesting  science,  that  in  his  pursuit  of  this  study, 

“  whose  pleasures  spring  up  under  our  feet,’*  he  must 
have  been  jdentifully  “  rewarded  with  health  and  serene 
Kitisfaction.”  For  whether  engaged  in  roaming  along  the 
banks  of  the  silver  Tweed,  wliich,  fi  •oin  its  rise  to  its  fall, 
pre^nUi  one  bright  continued  line  of  classic  lore, — or  wan¬ 
dering  among  the  high  rugged  cliffs  which  render  the 
coast  of  Berwickshire  the  delight  and  the  terror  of  sea¬ 
men, — whether  busy  “  exploring  the  damp  recesses  of  the 
woods,”  or  the  banks  of  some  sweetly-secluded  loch,  or 
ransacking  the  treasures  of  some  sequestered  glen,  whose 
melancholy  gloom,  a  cause  of  undefined  dread  and  terror 
to  ordinary  mortals,  becomes  the  source  of  uninixed  plea¬ 
sure  and  admiration  to  the  Botanist — in  each  and  in  all 
these  situations,  his  enjoyment  must  have  been  great 
and  unalloyed,  while  the  beautiful  flowers  which  strewed 
IS  every  step,  appeared  like  “  old  acquaintances  rising  to 
greet  hina  with  their  smiles.” 

,  vvith  delight  the  appearance  of  such  works  as 

e  present,  and  already  some  works  of  the  kind  have  ai>- 
P^r^.  In  Qnj.  country,  the  botany  of  tlie  neigh- 
Edinburgh  has  been  fully  examined  and 
*  ^^®^n  ;  the  Clyde  has  had  its  botanist ;  and  in  the 
Journal,  the  botany  of  a  small  district  in 
^**shire  has  been  attempted.  Till  the  present  work 
however,  no  regular  attempt  has  ever  been 
^  c  to  describe  the  botanical  treasures  of  our  Borders,  if 
of*  11  ^  Catalogue  of  Plants  found  in  the  neighbourhood 

Thompson,  and  which  a  comparison 
e  Flora  will  prove  to  be  very  defective  in  its  enu- 


I  meration  of  species.  The  author,  therefore,  we  consider 
I  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  botanists  in  genei'al,  and  more 
especially  of  the  natives  of  the  district  comprehended 
within  his  range,  for  having  placed  their  “  fairy  flowers” 
on  the  fair  page  of  history. 

The  use  and  advantage  of  having  local  Floras  is  great  and 
manifest ;  and  now  that  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  at¬ 
tention  begun  to  be  bestowed  on  that  most  interesting  in¬ 
vestigation — the  geograj^hical  distribution  of  plants-=-their 
utility  is  doubly  increased.  How  curious,  for  instance,  is  It 
to  know,  that  in  one  part  of  the  country  where  one  set  of 
rocks  occur,  there  also  grow  a  set  of  plants  very  different 
from  those  in  a  neighbouring  district  xvliere  the  geologit^al 
distribution  varies ;  and  it  is  interesting,  when  this  much 
is  known,  to  trace  the  enquiry  through  any  particular  dis¬ 
trict,  and  to  find  that  some  plants  which  grow  plentifully 
on  one  kind  of  rock,  cease  to  be  found  where  that  rwk 
terminates,  so  that  a  small  ravine  or  gully  ]>roves  as  effec¬ 
tual  a  barrier  to  the  further  distribution  of  certain  species 
as  if  the  wide  ocean  rolled  between.  Some  good  remarks 
connected  with  this  subject  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  pre¬ 
face  to  this  Flora,  which  consists  chiefly  of  an  Essay  on 
the  Geology  of  Berwickshire,  written  by  a  friend  of  the 
author’s.  This  is  the  first  attempt,  we  are  told,  that  has 
been  made  to  sketch  the  structure  of  the  county  ;  and 
there  are  few,  if  any,  sketches  of  the  kind  so  clear 
and  intelligible  in  its  details,  while  the  animation  of  its 
style  carries  us,  unweaided,  through  all  the  technicalities 
of  descriptive  geology.  Many  will  consider  it  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  work,  and  it  speaks  to  the  interests 
of  those  proprietors  who  have,  or  may  hereafter  commence 
the  digging  for  coal  on  their  estates. 

The  county  of  Berwick  is  divided  naturally  into  two 
gi’eat  districts — the  High,  comprehending  the  subalpine 
districts  of  Lammermuir  and  Lauderdale — and  the  Low, 
containing  the  rich  country  called  the  Merse.  Agreeably 
to  this  natural  division,  the  geology  of  the  county  seems 
also  to  assume,  for  the  most  part,  only  two  grand  features, 
consisting  of  two  great  rock  formations,  the  transition 
and  secondary — the  former  chiefly  prevailing  in  the  High, 
and  the  latter  predominating  in  the  Low,  districts.  The 
chief  rocks  of  the  transition  class  occurring  throughout 
the  high  districts  seem  to  be  the  grey  wacke  and  the  grey 
ivackc  slate,  except  at  St  Abb’s  Head  and  the  shore  from 
thence  to  Eyemouth  ;  while  the  sec-ondary  formation  con¬ 
sists  almost  entirely  of  the  new  red  sandstone — in  some 
jdaces  the  old  red  sandstone  appearing  and  forming  the 
connecting  link  between  the  transition  and  secondary 
rocks.  The  most  interesting  point,  however,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty,  is  St  Abb’s  Head,  whether  from  its  natural  scenery, 
or  its  geological  structure.  “  Few  parts  of  the  kingdom,” 
says  the  writer,  “  can  exhibit  a  finer  and  more  splendid 
piece  of  coast  scenery  than  St  Abb’s,  to  him  esjwcially  who 
surveys  it  from  the  sea  beneath,  whether  it  be  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  season,  when  in  calmness  and  security  he  sails  over 
the  peaceful  and  pellucid  waters,  amid  gloomy  caverns, 
rocky  archways,  and  majestic  cliffs,  half  shattered  by  the 
storm  or  lightning,  and  shooting  up  aloft  their  giant  great¬ 
ness  to  the  skies  ;  or  whether  he  visit  it  when  the  my¬ 
riads  of  sea-fowl  are  clothing  the  lofty  cliffs,  or  darkening 
with  their  multitudes  the  noon-day  sun,  or  filling  all  the 
surrounding  echoes  with  their  dissonant  voices  ;  or  whe¬ 
ther,  when  the  elements  of  sea  and  sky  are  mingled  toge¬ 
ther,  and  the  waves  are  lashed  up  to  foam,  he  sits  securely 
on  its  mountain  top,  and  eyes  the  maddening  strife.”  The 
Promontory  itself  is  described  as  a  huge  insulated  mass 
of  trap-rocks,  of  which  the  ju'incipal  are,  trap-tuffa, 
amygdaloid,  and  felspar  porphyry,  and  is  completely  cut 
off  from  the  wide  extent  of  high  ground  towards  the  west 
by  a  deep  valley. 

It  is  in  tracing  the  relation  between  this  geological  and 
geographical  distribution  of  rocks  and  plants,  that  one  of 
the  greatest  sources  of  interest  is  opened  up  in  the  study 
of  botany.  In  turning  to  the  Flora  itself,  \Ye  find  nu¬ 
merous  examples Thus  the  Bahia  verbenaca  seems  only 
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to  itecur  on  the  new  red  sandstone  formation ;  the  same 
may  be  observed  of  the  viola  sierta — while  the  V.  lutea 
occurs  only  on  the  transition  series.  The  Carlina  vulga- 
and  the  Invda  dijsentericay  seem  to  occur  only  on  the 
new  red  sandstone,  while  the  Potentilla  verna  only  occurs 
on  the  trap-rocks  of  Spindlestone  hills.  It  may  be  obser¬ 
ved  here  also,  that  the  Cnidium  Silaus  occurs  most  abun¬ 
dantly  on  every  road-side  and  field  almost  throughout 
the  red  sandstone  district  of  Berwickshire  ;  and  that 
though  so  profuse  in  that  quarter,  it  does  not  occur  at  all 
in  the  Edinburgh  Flora,  except  sparingly  near  Oxenford 
Castle.  Some  very  curious  and  unexpected  localities  we 
also  find  mentioned  in  this  volume.  The  Scilla  verna, 
which  seems  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  west 
coast,  here  occurs  in  abundance  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  kingdom  ;  and  a  no  less  interesting  locality,  and 
equally  unexpected,  is  the  station  assigned  for  the  Rho- 
diola  rosea,  a  plant  which  previously  was  seldom  or  never 
met  with,  except  on  Alpine  rocks. 

Dr  Johnston  has  also  in  this  work  added  several  plants 
to  the  Scottish  Flora.  The  Veronica  JUiformis  he  has  as¬ 
certained  to  be  a  native  of  Berwickshire ;  and  though 
this  plant  had  been  previously  found  in  England  by  Messrs 
Borrer  and  Forster,  this  is  the  first  time  it  has  found  a 
place  in  any  botanical  work  in  this  country.  The  Eris- 
phorum  pubescens  also  he  has  found  in  abundance  at  Lamb- 
erton  toll,  and  in  Lamberton  muir — a  plant  which  had  not 
a  place  in  any  British  botany,  till  the  last  edition  of  the 
late'  Sir  J.  E.  Smith’s  English  Flora.  The  Euciola  su- 
detica  occurs  in  the  field  below  the  Lamberton  toll — never 
before,  we  believe,  found  in  Scotland.  The  Senecis  tenuU 
folius  has  been  casually  mentioned  in  Jameson’s  Philoso¬ 
phical  Journal,  but  this  is  the  only  botanical  work  in 
which  it  has  been  described  as  a  native  of  Scotland.  The 
Meritha  piperita  occurs  also  wild  in  a  rivulet  below  Lamb¬ 
erton  Shields,  which  is  mentioned  as  being  the  second 
wild  station  that  has  yet  been  found  for  this  plant  in 
Scotland.  The  Sisymbrium  Iris,  and  the  Picris  echirides, 
both  grow  about  the  pier-gate  at  Berwick  ;  and  though 
they  are  within  the  liberties  of  the  town,  yet  as  they  are 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Tweed,  they  almost  deserve  a 
place  in  the  Scottish  Flora.  It  is  curious  they  have  ne¬ 
ver  been  found  farther  in  the  country  than  just  across  the 
Tweed,  there  reaching  apparently  their  most  northern 
boundaries.  Our  author  has  also  attempted  to  establish 
a  new  species  of  Mdampyrum,  theAf.  montanum.  We  are 
afraid,  however,  that  he  has  been  too  hasty  in  so  doing ; 
and  'we  may  state,  that  having  gathered  specimens  from 
the  Doctor’s  own  habitat,  Cheviot  hill,  we  cannot  doubt 
as  to  its  being  any  thing  else  than  a  variety  of  one  of  the 
common  species.  Here,  also,  as  we  are  upon  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  subject  of  finding  fault,  we  may  point  out  what 
we  believe  to  be  a  slight  error  into  which  he  has  fallen, 
with  regard  to  the  Irish  whin.  This,  we  conceive,  he  is 
perfectly  correct  in  stating,  upon  the  authority  of  Mr 
Neill,  to  be  the  Ulex  stricta,  a  different  species  from  ours. 
But  what  is  curious,  this  whin  seems  to  be  disagreeable 
to  cattle  ;  and  it  is  the  common  species,  the  U.  europceus, 
which  grows  in  equal  abundance  with  the  other,  that  is 
used  by  many  people  in  Ireland  as  a  substitute  for  hay, 
in  seasons  of  scarcity. 

In  his  blora.  Dr  J.  has  not  contented  himself  with 
giving  a  mere  catalogue  of  the  plants  found  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  to  which  he  has  confined  himself,  but  has  given  de-  ! 
script  ions  of  each  plant,  many  of  them  in  full.  He  fol¬ 
lows  Smith  in  his  arrangement  and  specific  characters ; 
and  in  several  of  his  genera,  he  even  improves  upon  him, 
many  of  his  general  remarks  being  very  excellent.  W’^e 
would  point  out  the  genus  Erisphorum,  as  an  example 
of  correctness  and  distinctness ;  while  we  must  also  do 
justice  to  his  great  labour  and  discrimination  in  the 
genus  Rosa,  of  which  he  has  eight  species — of  the  ge- 
'  ims  Carex,  of  which  he  describes  accurately  27 — and 
the  genus  Salix,  of  which  18  are  described,  and  many  of  j 
I  them  minutely  characterized.  The  economical  and  me-  | 


dical  uses  of  the  most  interesting  plants  are  also  pointui 
out ;  and  the  graver  and  heavier  details,  the  mere  descr*  ^ 
tions  of  the  plants,  are  lightened  and  softened  by  a  libe*^ 
recourse  to  many  of  our  first  poets, — for,  to  use  a  quotatb 
of  his  own,  “  he  is  continually  coming  upon  some  docu^ 
ment  of  poetry  in  the  blossomed  hawthorn,  the  daisy,  the 
cowslip,  the  primrose,  or  some  other  simple  object  that 
has  received  a  supernatural  value  from  the  Muse.” 

We  conclude  with  again  declaring  our  satisfaction  at 
the  appearance  of  this  Flora  ;  and,  being  conversant  with 
most  of  the  habitats  mentioned  in  the  book,  we  are  per 
haps  better  able  to  appreciate  the  utility  and  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  it.  We  look  with  impatience  for  the 
second  vol  ume,  with  which  we  expect  to  be  equally  plea¬ 
sed  as  with  the  present ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  we  would 
say  to  each  botanist  who  has  perused  this  little  volume 
and  whose  path  lies  in  another  part  of  the  country,  “  Go* 
and  do  thou  likewise.”  * 


The  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No,  VIII,  London. 
Treuttel  and  Wurtz.  August,  1829. 

This  is  by  far  the  best  Number  of  this  periodical  that 
has  yet  appeared.  In  general  talent,  and  diversified  in¬ 
terest,  it  need  not  fear  comparison  wdth  either  of  our 
standard  Reviews.  It  contains,  inter  alia,  some  interest¬ 
ing  statistical  details  respecting  southern  Russia ;  an  able 
statement  of  the  moral  features  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  in  Germany  ;  a  sketch  of  the  system  of  letting 
land  on  the  Continent,  a  subject  intimately  connected  with 
the  condition  of  the  peasantry  ;  a  well- written  account  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Templars  ;  a  graphic,  though  oc¬ 
casionally  desultory,  narrative  of  Masanieilo’s  revolution 
at  Naples,  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  a  biography 
of  Mozart — the  Shakspeare  of  music ;  an  impai*tial  and 
full  account  of  what  has  yet  been  done  towards  the  de¬ 
ciphering  of  hieroglyphics,  by  our  talented  townsman  Dr 
Browne ;  and  spirited  specimens  of  the  poetry  and  ro¬ 
mance  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  It  will  appear,  there¬ 
fore,  even  from  this  brief  outline  of  the  contents,  that  the 
Number  embraces  a  wide  field  of  interesting  matter ; — 
historical  and  statistical  notices  of  countries,  times,  and 
institutions,  respecting  which  comparatively  little  is  known 
— graphic  sketches  of  individual  character,  from  the  fierce 
lunatic  who  wielded  for  a  moment  the  destinies  of  Na¬ 
ples,  to  him  whose  soul  was  all  harmony  like  his  compo¬ 
sitions — views  of  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  our 
Continental  neighbours — and  a  report  of  the  state  of  those 
discoveries,  which  promise  to  bring  clearly  before  us 
Egypt,  the  land  of  gigantic  dreams,  the  Delos,  tossed  on 
tradition’s  waves,  of  the  young  Apollo  Europe.  Jhe 
lighter  articles  that  are  interspersed  afford  a  pleasing  re¬ 
lief  to  the  excited  attention ;  while  the  critical  sketches 
and  literary  notices  convey  a  satisfactory  idea  of  what 
has  been  doing  during  the  last  quarter  among  the  Conti¬ 
nental  literati. 


KnighVs  Saoll  Ornaments,  designed  for  the  use  of  Silver¬ 
smiths,  Chasers,  Modellers,  Die-Sinkers,  Carvers, 
Founders,  ^c,  ^c.  To  be  completed  in  12  Parts, 
Part  I,  London.  T.  Griffiths.  Edinburgh.  A. 
Stewart.  1829. 


We  have  already  noticed,  in  the  terms  of  approbation 
they  deserved,  Knight’s  “  Heraldic  Illustrations,”  his 
“  Book  of  Crests,”  and  his  “  Modern  and  Antique  Gems. 
The  Scroll  Ornaments,  of  which  he  has  now  commenc^ 
a  complete  series,  are  no  less  beautifully  executed  ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  reflect  more  credit  on  the 
designer  or  the  engraver.  The  fancy  of  the  one,  and  the 
burine  of  the  other,  have  combined  to  produce  an  ele¬ 
gant,  and,  we  should  think,  highly  useful  work>  iu  this 
department  of  the  fine  ai*ts. 
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^  j^iyrary  of  Entertaining  Knowledge.  VoL  HI. 
^  P  rt  L  ■  The  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties, 
illustrated  by  Examples.  London.  Charles  Knight. 
August,  1829. 


August, 

This  is  the  first  half  of  an  interesting  and  judiciously, 
muiled  volume,  intended  to  enforce,  upon  all  classes,  the 
and  satisfactory  truth,  that,  by  perseverance  and  in- 
Hiistrv  united  to  a  moderate  share  of  natural  abilities,  the 
highest  honours  may  be  attained  in  almost  every  pursuit. 
tL  work  cannot  be  too  widely  circulated,  among  the 
young  in  particular,  whom  it  will  inspire  with  the  love 
of  knowledge,  and  allure  to  its  acquisition. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


UNPUBLISHED  POEMS,  BY  HUGH  AINSLIE,  AUTHOR 
OF  “  THE  ROVER  OF  LOCH-RYAN.** 


When  we  reviewed  .Chambers’s  collection  of  Songs  and 
Ballads,  we  gave,  among  other  extracts  from  his  volumes, 
the  “  Rover  o^  Loch-ryan and  having  been  particularly 
struck  with  the  spirit  and  originality  of  that  song,  we 
expressed  a  wish  to  know  something  more  of  its  author. 
This  wish  has  been  subsequently  gratified,  and  several 
papers  have  been  placed  in  our  hands,  by  which  we 
have  been  enabled  to  form  a  more  extended  and  accurate 
estimate  of  Ainslie’s  genius.  We  are  induced  now  to 
notice  his  writings,  because  we  are  satisfied  that  he  has 
produced  many  things  which  deserve  to  be  much  better 
known  than  they  are;  and  because,  in  a  work  like  the 
Literary  Journal,  which  we  have  always  wished  to 
impress  with  a  decidedly  national  character,  we  are  at 
all  times  glad  to  bring  ithe  merits  of  any  of  our  country¬ 
men  before  the  public,  whom  accidental  circumstances 
may  have  hitherto  kept  too  much  in  the  backgi*ound. 

Hugh  Ainslie,  who  is  a  native  of  Ayrshire,  held  for 
some  time  the  situation  of  amanuensis  to  the.  late  vene- 
rable  and  celebrated  Dugald  Stewart,  from  whose  family 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Register  Office,  Edinburgh. 
He  was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  that  establishment  for 
some  years  ;  but  having  married,  and  finding  his  income 
much;  too  limited,  he  left  this  country,  along  with  his 
wife  and  family,  in  1822,  for  America,  and  is  now  final¬ 
ly  settled,  after  many  wanderings,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  pheenix  city  of  the 
central  states,  Cincinnati.  Before  emigi*ating  from  his 
native  country,  Ainslie  published  a  book,  entitled  “  A  I 
Pilgrimage  to  the  Land  of  Burns,”  which,  however,  | 
from  the  want  of  an  infiuential  publisher,  fell  almost 
still-born  from  the  press.  It  has  only  recently  been  put 
into  our  hands';  but,  on  perusal,  we  find  in  it,  together 
with  a  good  deal  of  vulgarity  and  nonsense,  many  indi¬ 
cations  of  original,  though  unpruned  genius,  and  a  good 
bold  mixture  of  the  ludicrous  and  the  tender.  It  is  a 
sort  of  melange  of  prose  and  poetry,  but  the  poetry  is  de¬ 
cidedly  the  superior  of  the  two ;  indeed,  without  it,  the 
book  would  be  comparatively  worthless.  In  most  of  the 
poetic  pieces,  there  is  either  a  breadth  of  humour,  or  a 
gentleness  of  pathos,  or  a  freedom  of  thought  and  expres¬ 
sion,  which  mark  a  mind  of  higher  susceptibilities  than  is 
often  met  with  in  common  life.  Among  these  effusions 
we  would  particularly  mention  the  “  Rover  of  Loch- 
ryan,  which  originally  appeared  in  this  volume,  together 
with  the  “  Ingle-side,”  the  “  Ballad  to  the  Bat,”  the 

Go  wan  o’  the  West,”  the  “  Recipe  for  making  a  Scots¬ 
man,  the  “  Lads  o’  Lendalfit,”  several  songs,  and  the 
Mlad  of  “  Sir  Arthur  and  Lady  Ann.”  Of  these  w'e 
shall  extract  only  the  last,  reserving  the  rest  of  our  space 
or  some  manuscript  poems,  by  the  same  author,  with 
which  we  have  been  favoured  : 


SIR  ARTHUR  AND  LADY  ANN. 

Sir  Arthur’a  foot  is  on  the  sand — 

Ilis  boat  wears  in  the  wind. 

An  he  s  turn’d  him  to  a  fair  foot-page 
^^as  standing  fiina  behind. 


Gae  hame,  gae  hame,  my  bonny  boy, 
An’  glad  your  mother’s  ee, 

I  hae  left  anew  to  weep  an!  rue  ;f,  J  i  ? 
Sae,  there’s  nane  maun  weep  for  thee. 


An’  take  this  to  my  father’s  ha*, 
An’  tell  him  I  maun  speed  ; 
There’s  fifty' men  in  chase  o’  me. 
An’  a  price  upon  my  head. 


An’  bear  this  to  Dunellie’s  towers. 
Where  my  love  Annie’s  gane ; 

It  is  a  lock  o’  my  brown  hair  u..  . 
Girt  with  the  diamond  stane.” 


“  Dunellie,  he  has  daughters  five, 
An’  some  o’  them  are  fair  ; 

Sae,  how  will  I  ken  thy  true  love 
Amang  sae  mony  there  ?” 


Ye’ll  ken  her  by  the  stately  step. 
As  she  gaes  up  the  ha*; 

Ye’ll  ken  her  by  the  look  o’  love, 
That  peers  out  o’er  them  a’. 


Ye’ll  ken  her  by  the  braid  o’  gowd. 
That  spreads  o’er  her  ee-bree ; 

Ye’ll  ken  her  by  the  red  red  cheek,. 
When  ye  name  the  name  o’  me. 


That  cheek  sou’d  lain  on  this  breast-bane. 
Her  hame  sou’d  been  my  ha’ ;  v  *. 
Our  tree  is  bow’d,  our  flower  is  dow’d, 

Sir  Arthu’’’s  an  outlaw.” 


He  sigh’d,  and  turn’d  him  right  about, 
W  hare  the  sea  lay  braid  and. wide  ; 
It’s  no  to  see  his  bonny  boat. 

But  a  watery  cheek  to  hide. 


The  page  has  doff’d  his  feather’d  cap. 
But  an’  his  raven  hair  ; 

An’  out  there  came  the  yellow  locks. 
Like  swirls  o’  the  gowden  wair. 


j  Syne  he’s  undone  his  doublet  cbisp, 
’  Was  o’  the  grass-green  line  ; 

.  An’,  like  a  lily  frae  the  pod, 

A  lady  burst  in  view. 


‘‘  Tell  out  thy  errand  now.  Sir  Knight, 
Wi’  thy  love- tokens  a’ ; 


If  I  e’er  riii  against  my  will. 
It  shall  be  at  a  lover’s  ca’.” 


Sir  Arthur  turn’d  him  round  about. 
E’en  as'the  lady  spake  ; 

An’  thrice  he  dighted  his  dim  ee. 
An’  thrice  he  stepped  back. 


But  ae  blink  o’  her  bonny  ee. 

Out  spake  his  Lady  Ann, 

An’  he’s  catcli’d  her  by  the  waist  sae  sma’, 
Wi’  the  gripe  o’  a  drowning  man. 


O  !  Lady  Ann,  thy  bed’s  been  hard. 
When  I  thought  it  the  down  ; 

O  !  Lady  Ann,  thy  love’s  lieen  deep. 
When  I  thought  it  was  flown. 


“  I’ve  met  my  love  in  the  greenwood — 
My  foe  on  the  brown  hill ; 

But  I  ne’er  met  wi’  aught  before 
I  liked  sae  weel — and  ill. 


O  !  I  could  make  a  queen  o’  thee, 
An’  it  would  be  my  pride  ; 


/ 
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^  ’  But,  Lady  Ann,  it’s  no  for  thee 
To  be  an  outlaw’s  bride.” 


Ay,  when  days  war  dark,  an’  the  nights  as  grim, 
When  the  heart  was  dowlf,  an’  the  ee  was  dim, 
At  the  tail  o’  the  purse,  at  the  end  o’  my  wit, 

It  was  time  to  quit — ^but  I’m  living  yet ! 


“  Hae  I  left  kith  and  kin.  Sir  Knight, 

To  turn  about  and  rue  ? 

Hae  I  shared  win’  and  wet  wi*  thee. 

That  I  maun  leave  thee  now  ? 

There’s  gowd  and  siller  in  this  ban’. 

Will  buy  us  mony  a  rigg  ; 

There’s  pearlings  in  this  other  ban’, 

A  stately  tower  to  bigg. 

Though  thou’rt  an  outlaw  frae  this  lan% 

The  world’s  braid  and  wide ; 

Make  room,  make  room,  my  merry-men. 

For  young  Sir  Arthur’s  bride  !” 

There  is  in  the  above  a  great  deal  of  the  genuine  spirit 
4of  the  old  Scottish  ballad ;  and  our  readers,  we  think, 
■will  be  willing  to  confess  with  us,  that  the  man  who  can 
write  thus,  ought  not  to  write  altogether  unknown.  Since 
Mr  Ainslie  went  to  reside  in  America,  nothing  of  his  has 
appeared  in  print  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  with  the 
€xception  of  a  paper  or  two  in  the  Newcastle  Magazine, 
which  he  entitled  “  Feelings  of  a  Foreigner  in  America.” 
He  contributes,  however,  to  American  publications ;  and 
he  has,  from  time  to  time,  transmitted  to  his  friends  at 
home  poetical  effusions  of  great  merit,  some  of  which  we 
have  now  pleasure  in  making  public.  We  shall  begin 
with  a  poem,  which  bears  date  “  January  25th,  1823 

XINES  WRITTEN  ON  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  BURNs’s  BIRTH¬ 
DAY,  WHEN  WANDERING  BELATED  IN  THE  MOUNTAIN 
J'ASSES  ON  THE  FRONTIERS  OF  VERMONT. 

When  last  my  feeble  voice  I  raised 
To  thy  immortal  dwelling. 

The  flame  of  friendship  round  me  blazed, 

On  breath  of  rapture  swelling  ! 

Now,  far  into  a  foreign  land. 

The  heavens  above  me  scowling. 

The  big  bough  waving  like  the  wand^ 

The  forest  caverns  howling  ! 

No  kindred  voice  is  in  mine  ear. 

No  heart  with  mine  is  beating ; 

No  tender  eye  of  blue  is  near. 

My  glance  of  kindness  meeting. 

‘  But  woody  mountains,  towering  rude. 

Dare  heaven  with  their  statures  ! 

^Tis  nature  in  her  roughest  mood. 

Amidst  her  roughest  features  ! 

Yet  thou,  who  sang’st  of  nature’s  charms, 

In  barrenness  and  blossom. 

Thy  strain  of  love  and  freedom  warms 
The  chill  that’s  in  my  bosom. 

And  here,  where  tyranny  is  mute. 

And  right  hath  the  ascendence, 

O,  where’s  the  soil  could  better  suit 
Thy  hymn  of  Independence  ? 

I 

Thou  giant  ’mong  the  mighty  dead  ! 

Full  bowls  to  thee  are  flowing ; 

High  souls  of  Scotia’s  noble  breed 
With  pride  this  night  are  glow'ing ! 

In  a  very  different  style,  but  not  the  less  spirited  and 
good,  is  the  following  song  : 

LIVING  YET. 

Th  is  flesh  has  been  wasted,  this  spirit  been  vext. 

Till  I’ve  wish’d  that  my  deeing  day  were  the  next ; 
But  trouble  will  flee,  an’  soitow  wdll  flit, 

Bue  tent  me,  my  lads— I’m  living  yet  1 


Our  pleasures  are  constantly  gi’en  to  disease. 

An’  Hope,  poor  thing,  aft  gets  dowy,  and  dies; 

While  dyster  Care,  wV  his  darkest  litt. 

Keeps  dipping  awa’ — ^but  I’m  living  yet ! 

A  wee  drap  drink,  an’  a  canty  chiel. 

Can  laugh  at  the  warl’,  an’  defy. the  deil ; 

Wi’  a  blink  o’  sense,  an’  a  flaught  o’  wit. 

Oh  !  that’s  the  gear’s  kept  me  living  yet ! 

In  a  similar  spirit  is 

A  DECEMBER  DITTY, 

The  merry  bird  o’  simmer’s  flown, 

Wi’  his  brave  companions  a* ; 

Grim  winter  has  the  green  leaf  stown. 

An’  gifted  us  the  snaw. 

The  big  bough  sings  a  dowy  sang, 

As  it  swings  in  the  deep’ning  drift ; 

An’  the  glint  o’  day  just  creeps  alang 
The  ledge  o’  the  leaden  lift. 

But  awa’  wi’  words  in  wintry  weed. 

An’  thoughts  that  bode  o’  ill ! 

What !  are  we  o’  the  forest  breed 
To  dow  wi’  the  daffodill  ? 

Let’s  roose  up  merry  days  we’ve  seen, 

When  carping  care  was  dumb  ; 

Let’s  think  on  flowers  an’  simmers  green,— 
There’s  Julys  yet  to  come  ! 

Though  my  lair  is  in  a  foreign  land. 

My  friens’  ayont  the  sea. 

There’s  fusion  in  affection’s  band 
To  draw  them  yet  to  me  ! 

The  pensive  vein  of  thought  which  runs  through  the 
following  poem,  contrasts  well  with  the  above ; 

LINES  WRITTEN  BY  THE  RIVER  SIDE, 

Sweet,  sober,  solitary  Nook, 

Where  many  an  hour  I  stole. 

To  read,  as  in  a  writtei:.  book. 

The  records  of  my  soul ! 

Oft  when  the  morn  came  down  the  cleugh. 

To  gild  thy  waters  clear. 

And  birds  set  up  their  merry  sough, 
lliou’st  found  me  pondering  here. 

And  when  the  sun  lay  in  the  west. 

And  dewdrops  sought  the  flower. 

The  go  wan’d  sward  I’ve  often  press’d. 

Within  thy  hazel  bower. 

Sending  my  weary  spirit  forth 
Through  wilds  that  lay  before. 

And  wishing  they  might  be  more  smooth 
Than  those  I’ve  wandered  o’er. 

These  days  are  done,  and  I  draw  near 
My  last  fond  look  to  take. 

And  think  of  one  who  often  here 
Will  wander  for  my  sake. 

And  when  cold  winter’s  blasting  look 
Bids  summer’s  sweets  depart. 

She’ll  see  within  this  wither’d  nook. 

An  emblem  of  my  heart ! 

The  following  also  deserves  a  place ; 


J 
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harvest-home  in  AMERICA. 

Tlie  barley ’s  in  the  mow,  boys, 

The  hay  is  in  the  stack  ; 

An’  grain  o’  a’  kind  now,  boys, 

Is  under  rape  and  thack. 

Sae  stow  your  tools  about  the  yard, 

Let’s  meet  wi’  ae  accord ; 

We’ve  bent  enough  out  ower  the  sward, 

We’ll  bend  now  ower  the  board. 

O  mony  a  ane.  has  sown,  boys. 

To  see  another  reap  ; 

To  see  what  he  has  grown,  boys. 

But  swell  a  landlord’s  heap. 

But  rent,  or  tax,  or  tithe,  boys. 

Our  girnals  darna  spill ; 

These  burdens  were  bought  off,  bo)^, 

Langsyne  at  Bunker’s  Hill. 

What  though  the  hand  be  like  a  hoof. 

The  cheek  be  like  the  grun’. 

The  wearied  shank  be  kicking  proof. 

An’  rather  stiff  for  fun  ? 

Ne’er  fear,  we’ll  get  the  slight  o’t. 

An’  tongues  shall  wag  like  Hails ; 

An’  faith  we’se  hae  a  night  o’t. 

Or  punch  an’  pantry  fails  ! 

When  hearty  health  is  given,  boys. 

To  season  life’s  dull  lease, 

An’  plenty  comes  frae  heav^en,  boys. 

To  mate  wi’  gentle  peace,— 

The  soul  that  winna  glow,  then. 

Is  chill’d  wi’  gripping  greed. 

And  the  heart  that  winna  flow,  then. 

Is  a  stony  heart  indeed  ! 

We  shall  give  our  readers  at  present  only  one  more 
specimen  of  Mr  Ainslie’s  abilities.  It  is  a  Scotch  song 
of  great  merit ; 

DAFT  DAYS. 

‘‘  The  midnight  hour  is  clinking,  lads, 

An’  the  douce  an’  the  decent  are  winking,  lads, 

Sae  I  tell  ye  again, 

Be’t  weel  or  ill  taen. 

It’s  time  ye  were  quitting  your  drinking,  lads.” 

“  Gae  ben  an’  mind  your  gantry,  Kate, 

Gie’s  mail*  o*  your  beer  and  less  bantry,  Kate  ; 

For  we  vow  whare  we  sit. 

That  afore  we  shall  flit. 

We’ll  be  better  acquaint  wi*  your  pantry,  Kate. 

“  The  daft  days  are  but  beginning,  Kate, 

An’  we’ve  sworn  (wad  ye  hae  us  be  sinning,  Kate?) 
By  our  faith  an’  our  houp. 

We  shall  stick  by  the  stoup, 

As  lang  as  a  barrel  keeps  rinning,  Kate. 

I*  Through  spring  an*  through  simmer  we  moil  it,  Kate, 
1  hrough  hay  an’  through  harvest  we  toil  it,  Kate ; 
Sae  ye  ken,  whan  the  wheel 
Is  beginning  to  squeel. 

It  s  time  for  to  grease  or  to  oil  it,  Kate. 

A  score  us  another  drappy,  Kate, 

An  gie  us  a  cake  to  our  cappy,  Kate, 

For,  by  spiggot  an’  pin, 

It  were  mair  than  a  sin 

o  flit  when  we’re  sitting  sae  happy,  Kate.” 

W 

^  e  are  glad  that  we  have  thus  had  it  in  our  j)Ower  to 
juistice  to  a  clever  man,  how  self-exiled  fi‘om  his 


country ;  and,  as  we  believe  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
present  number  of  the  Literary  Journal  will  fall  into 
his  hands,  we  doubt  not  that  it  will  give  him  some  pleasure 
to  perceive,  that  the  genius  which  God  has  given  him  is 
not  destined  to  pass  entirely  unappreciated  in  his  native 
country. 

THE  CRIMES  OF  RICHARD  HAWKINS. 

3y  Thomas  Aird,  Author  of  “  Religious  Charac» 

teristicsf  §*c. 

When  a  young  man,  Richard  Hawkins  was  guilty  of  the 
heinous  crime  of  betraying  the  daughter  of  a  respectable 
farmer  in  the  west  of  Galloway,  of  the  name  of  Emily 
Robson.  As  he  yet  loved  the  injured  maiden,  he  would 
have  married  her,  but  in  this  he  vv^as  determinedly  opposed 
by  her  relatives,  and  particularly  by  her  only  brother,  be¬ 
twixt  whom  and  himself  an  inveterate  hostility  had,  from 
various  causes,  been  growing  up  since  their  earliest  boy¬ 
hood.  From  remorse  partly,  and  shame  and  disappoint¬ 
ment,  and  partly  from  other  causes,  Hawkins  hereupon 
left  his  home  and  went  abroad  ;  but  after  making  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  of  money  he  returned  to  Scotland,  deter¬ 
mined  to  use  every  remonstrance  to  win  over  Emily’s 
friends  to  allow  him  yet  by  marriage  to  make  reparation 
to  the  gentle  maiden,  the  remembrance  of  whose  beauty 
and  faithful  conflding  spirit  had  unceasingly  haunted 
him  in  a  foreign  land.  He  arrived  first  at  Glasgow,  and 
proceeded  thence  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  purposed  to 
stay  a  week  or  a  fortnight  before  going  southward  to  his 
native  county,  in  which  also  Emily  Robson  resided. 

During  his  stay  in  the  metropolis,  having  been  one 
evening  invited  to  sup  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman,  ori  • 
ginally  from  the  same  county  with  himself,  scarcely 
had  he  taken  his  seat  in  his  host’s  parlour,  when  EinU 
ly’s  brother  entered,  and  instantly  recognizing  him,  ad¬ 
vanced  with  a  face  of  grim  wrath,  denounced  him  as 
a  villain,  declared  he  would  not  sit  a  moment  in  his 
comp«any,  and  to  make  good  his  declaration,  instantly 
turned  on  his  heel  and  left  the  house.  The  violent  spi¬ 
rit  of  Hawkins  was  in  a  moment  stung  to  madness  by 
this  iTish  and  unseasonable  insolence,  which  was  offered 
him,  moreover,  before  a  number  of  gentlemen ;  he  rose, 
craved  their  leave  for  a  moment,  that  he  might  follow, 
and  show  Mr  Robson  his  mistake  ;  and  sallying  out  of 
the  house,  without  his  hat,  he  overtook  his  aggressor  on 
the  street,  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  thus  bespoke 
him,  with  a  grim  smile  : — “  Why,  sir,  give  me  leave  to 
propound  to  you  that  this  same  word  and  exit  of  yours 
are  most  preciously  insolent.  With  youi*  leave,  now,  I 
must  have  you  back,  gently  to  unsay  me  a  word  or  two  ; 
or,  by  heaven  !  this  night  your  blood  shall  wash  out  the 
imputation  !” 

“  This  hour — this  hour!”  replied  Robson,  in  a  hoarse 
compressed  whisper ;  “  my  soul  craves  to  grapple  with 
you,  and  put  our  mutual  affair  to  a  mortal  arbitrement. 
Hark  ye,  Hawkins,  you  are  a  stranger  in  this  city,  I 
presume,  and  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  easily  to  pro¬ 
vide  yourself  with  a  second ;  moreover,  that  no  one  would 
back  such  a  villain ; — now,  will  you  follow  me  this  mo¬ 
ment  to  my  lodgings,  accept  from  my  hand  one  of  a  pair 
of  pistols,  and  let  us,  without  farther  formality,  retire  to 
a  convenient  place,  and  do  ourselves  a  pleasure  and  a  jus¬ 
tice.  I  am  a-weary  of  living  under  tlie  same  sun  with 
you,  and  if  I  can  shed  your  foul  blood  beneath  yon  chaste 
stars  of  God,  I  would  willingly  die  for  it.  Dare  you 
follow  me  ? — and  quickly,  before  those  fellows  think  of 
looking  after  us  ?” 

To  Hawkins’  boiling  heart  of  indignation  ’twas  no  hard 
task  so  to  follow,  and  the  above  proposal  of  Robson  was 
strictly  and  instantly  followed  up.  We  must  notice  here 
particularly,  that,  as  the  parties  were  about  to  leave  the 
house,  a  letter  was  put  into  Robson’s  hand,  who,  seeing 
that  it  was  from  his  mother,  and  bore  the  outward  noti¬ 
fication  of  moui'ning,  craved  llawkius’  permission  to  read 
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it,  which  he  did  with  a  twinkling  in  his  eye,  and  a  work- 
ingj,  as  of  deep  grief,  in  the  muscles  of  his  face  ;  but  in  a 
minute  he  violently  crushed  the  letter,  put  it  in  his  pocket, 
and,  turning  anew  to  his  foe  with  glaring  eyes  of  anger, 
told  him  that  all  was  ready.  And  now  we  shall  only 
stafe  generally,  that,  within  an  hour  from  the  first  pro¬ 
vocation  of  the  evening,  this  mortal  and  irregular  duel 
was  settled,  and  left  Robson  shot  through  the  body  by  his 
antagonist.  No  sooner  did  Hawkins  see  him  fall,  than 
horror  and  remorse  for  his  deed  rushed  upon  him  ;  he  ran 
to  the  prostrate  youth,  attempted  to  raise  him  up,  but 
dared  not  offer  pity  or  ask  forgiveness,  for  which  his  soul- 
yet 'panted.  The  wounded  man  rejected  his  assistance, 
waited  him  off,  and  thus  faintly  but  fearfully  spoke  : — 

Now,  mine  enemy  !  I  will  tell  you,  that  you  may  soon¬ 
er  know  the  curse  of  God,  which  shall  for  ever  cling  and 
wai^  itself  round  all  the  red  cords  of  your  heart — That 
letter  from  my  mother,  which  you  saw  me  read,  told  me 
of  the  death  of  that  sister  Emily  whom  I  so  loved ; 
whom  you — oh,  God  ! — who  never  recovered  from  your 
villainy.  And  my  father,  too  ! — Off,  fiend,  nor  mock 
me ! — you  shall  not  so  triumph, — you  shall  not  see  me 
die  !”  So  saying,  the  wounded  youth,  who  was  lying  on 
his  back,  with  his  pale  writhen  features  upturned,  and 
dimly  seen  in  the  twilight,  with  a  convulsive  effort  now 
threw  himself  round,  with  his  face  upon  the  grass.  In 
a  fearful  agony  stood  Hawkins,  twisting  his  hands,  not 
knowing  whether  again  to  attempt  raising  his  victim,  or 
to  run  to  the  city  for  a  surgeon.  The  former  he  at  length 
did,  and  found  no  resistance ;  for,  alas  I  the  unhappy 
youth  was  dead.  The  appearance  of  two  or  three  indi¬ 
viduals  now  making  towards  the  bloody  spot,  which  was 
near  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  and  to  which,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  they  had  been  drawn  by  the  report  of  the  pistols, 
roused  Hawkins,  for  the  first  time,  to  a  sense  of  his  own 
danger.  He  quickly  left  the  gi’ound,  dashed  through  the 
fields,  and,  without  distinctly  calculating  his  route,  in¬ 
stinctively  turned  towards  his  native  district. 

As  he  proceeded  onwards,  he  began  to  consider  the 
bearings  of  his  difficult  situation,  and  at  last  resolved  to 
hasten  on  through  the  country,  to  lay  his  case  before  his 
excellent  friend  Frank  Dillon,  who  was  the  only  son  of 
a  gentleman  in  the  western  parts  of  Galloway,  and  who, 
he  knew,  was  at  present  residing  with  his  father.  Full 
of  the  most  riotous  glee,  and  nimble-witted  as  Mercutio, 
Frank,  he  was  aware,  could  be  no  less  gravely  wise  as  an 
adviser  in  a  difficult  emergency,  and  he  determined,  in  the 
present  case,  to  be  wholly  ruled  by  his  opinion.  Invigo¬ 
rated,  from  thus  having  settled  for  himself  a  definite 
cour^,  he  walked  swiftly  forward  through  the  night, 
which  shone  with  the  finest  beauty  of  the  moon.  Yet 
what  peace  to  the  murderer — whose  red  title  not  the 
fairest  duellist,  who  has  slain  a  human  being,  can  to  his 
own  conscience  reduce?  The  cold  glittering  leaves  on 
the  trees,  struck  with  a  quick,  momentary  gust,  made  him 
start  as  he  passed ;  and  the  shadowy  foot  and  figure  of 
the  lover  coming  round  from  the  back  window  of  the  lone 
cottage,  was  to  his  startled  apprehension  the  avenger  of 
blood  at  hand.  As  he  looked  afar  along  the  glittering 
road,  the  black  fir-trees  upon  the  edge  of  the  moor  seemed 
men'coming  running  down  to  meet  him  ;  and  the  long 
howl  of  some  houseless  cur,  and  the  distant  hoof  of  the 
traveller,  which  struck  his  listening  ear  with  two  or  three 
b  ‘atings,  seemed  all  in  the  track  of  pursuit  and  vengeance. 
Morning  came,  and  to  the  weary  fugitive  was  agreeably 
cloudy ;  but  the  sun  arose  upon  him  in  the  forenoon, 
shining  from  between  the  glassy,  glistering  clouds,  with 
far  greater  heat  than  he  does  from  a  pure  blue  sky. 
Hawkins  had  now  crossed  many  a  broad  acre  of  the 
weary  moorlands,  fatigued  and  thirsty,  his  heart  beating 
f  in  his  ears,  and  not  a  drop  of  water  that  he  could  see  to  i 
sprinkle  the  dry  pulses  of  his  bosom,  when  he  came  to  a 
!  long  morass,  which  barred  his  straightforward  path.  His 
I  first  business  was  to  quench  his  thirst  from  a  dull  stank, 
f  overgrown  with  paddowpipe,  aud  black  with  myriads 


of  tadpoles ;  there,  finding  himself  so  faint  from  fatiim 
that  he  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  going  round  by  the 
end  of  the  moss,  and  being  far  less  able  to  make  his  wav 
through  the  middle  of  it,  by  leaping  from  hagg  to  haqn 
he  threw  himself  down  on  the  sunny  side  of  some  lon^ 
reeds,  and  fell  fast  asleep.  ® 

,  He  was  waked  by  the  screaming  of  lapwings,  and  the 
noise  of  a  neighbouring  bittern,  to  a  feeling  of  violent 
tlirobbing,  headach,  and  nausea,  which  were  probably 
owing  to  the  sun’s  having  beat  upon  him  whilst  he  lay 
asleep,  aggravated  by  the  reflection  from  the  reeds.  He 
arose;  but,  finding  himself  quite  unable  to  pursue  his 
journey,  again  threw  himself  down  on  a  small  airy  brow 
of,  land,  to  get  what  breeze  might  be  stirring  abroad. 
There  were  several  companies  of  people  at  work  digging 
peats  in  the  moss,  and  one  party  now  sat  down  very  near 
him  to  their  dinner.  •  One  of  them,  a  young  woman,  had 
passed  so  near  him,  as  to  be  able  to  guess,  from  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  that  he  was  unwell ;  and  in  a  few  minutes,  with 
the  fine  charity  of  womanhood,  she  came  to  him  with 
some  food,  of  which,  to  satisfy  her  kindness,  rather  than 
his  own  hunger,  he  ate  a  little.  The  air  changed  in  the 
afternoon,  and  streaming  clouds  of  hail  crossed  over  that 
wild  country ;  yet  he  lay  still.  Party  after  party  left 
the  moss,  and  yet  he  was  there.  He  made,  indeed,  a 
sliow  of  leaving  the  place  at  a  quick  rate,  to  disappoint 
the  fears  of  the  people  who  had  seen  him  at  noon,  and 
who,  as  they  agaki  came  near  to  gather  up  their  supernu¬ 
merary  clothes,  were  evidently  perplexed  on  his  account, 
which  they  showed,  by  looking  first  towards  him,  and 
then  at  each  other.  It  was  all  he  could  do  to  get  quite 
out  of  their  sight  beyond  a  little  eminence ;  and  there, 
once  more,  he  lay  down  in  utter  prostration  of  mind  and 
body. 

Twilight  began  to  darken  upon  the  pools  of  that  de¬ 
solate  place.  The  wild  birds  were  gone  to  their  heathy 
nests  ;  all,  save  the  curlew,  whose  bravura  was  still  sung 
over  the  fells,  and  borne  far  away  into  the  dim  and  silent 
night.  At  length  a  tall,  powerful-looking  man  came 
stepping  through  the  moss,  and  as  he  passed  near  the  poor 
youth,  asked,  in  slow  speech,  who  he  was.  In  the  re¬ 
action  of  nature,  Hawkins  was,  in  a  moment,  anxious 
about  his  situation,  and  replied  to  him  that  he  had  fallen 
sick  on  his  way,  and  was  unable  to  go  in  quest  of  a  rest¬ 
ing-place  for  the  night.  Approaching  and  turning  him¬ 
self  round  to  the  youth  as  he  arose,  the  Genius  of  the 
place  had  him  on  his  back  in  a  moment,  and  went  off 
with  him  carelessly  and  in  silence  over  the  heath.  In 
about  half  an  hour  they  came  to  a  lonely  cottage,  which 
the  kind  animal  entered  ;  and,  setting  the  young  man 
down,  without  the  least  appearance  of  fatigue  on  his  part, 
“  Here,  gudewife,”  said  he,  “  is  a  bairn  t’ye,  that  1  hae 
foun’  i’  the  moss  :  now,  let  us  see  ye  be  gude  to  him. 
Either  this  injunction  was  very  effective,  or  it  was  not 
at  all  necessary ;  for,  had  the  youth  been  her  own  son, 
come  from  a  far  country  to  see  her,  this  hostess  of  the 
cottfige  could  not  have  treated  him  more  kindly.  From 
his  little  conversation  during  the  evening,  her  husband, 
like  most  very  bulky  men,  appeared  to  be  of  dull  intellect; 
but  there  was  a  third  personage  in  the  composition  of  his 
household,  a  younger  brother,  a  very  little  man— the 
flower  of  the  flock — who  made  ample  amends  tor  his  se¬ 
nior  brother’s  deficiencies  as  a  talker.  A  smattering  o 
church-history  had  filled  his  soul  with  a  thousand  stories 
of  persecution  and  martjTdom  ;  and,  from  some  old  his¬ 
tory  of  America,  he  had  gained  a  little  knowledge  of 
per  Canada,  for  which,  Hawkins  was  during  the  nig  t 
repeatedly  given  to  understand,  he  was  once  on  the  >ery 
point  of  setting  out,  an  abiding  embryo  of  bold 
which,  in  his  own  eye,  seemed  to  invest  him  with  ^  ^  ® 

I  honours  and  privileges  of  bona  fide  voyagers.  Hi*  gu^^ 
had  a  thousand  questions  put  to  him  on  these  interesting 
topics,  less  for  his  answers,  it  was  evident,  than  foT  au 
opjKirtunity  to  the  little  man  of  setting  forth  his  own  in¬ 
formation.  All  this  was  tolerably  fair ;  but  it  was  tru  y 
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when  the  little  oracle  took  the  Bible  after 
and,  in  place  of  his  elder  brother,  who  was  other- 
w^aiso  the  head  of  the  family,  performed  the  religious 
rvices  of  the  evening,  presuming  to  add  a  comment  to 
tL  chapter  which  he  read ;  to  enforce  which,  his  elbow 
was  drawn  back  to  the  sharpest  angle  of  edification,  from 
which,  ever  and  anon  unslinging  itself  like  a  shifting 
rhomboid,  it  forced  forward  the  stiff  information  in  many 
a  pompous  instalment.  The  pei'tinacious  forefinger  was 
at  work  too  ;  and  before  it  trembled  the  mystic  Babylon, 
which,  in  a  side  argument,  that  digit  was  uplifted  to  de- 
noimce.  Moreover,  the  whole  lecture  was  given  in  a 
screaking,  pragmatic  voice,  which  sounded  like  the  sharp- 
ing.of  thatchers’  knives. 

Next  morning  the  duellist  renewed  his  journey,  hoping 
against  eveningtide  to  reach  Dillon’s  house,  which  he 
guessed  could  not  now  be  more  than  forty  miles  distant. 
About  mid-afternoon,  as  he  was  going  through  a  small 
hamlet  of  five  or  six  cottages,  he  stepped  into  one  of  them, 
and  requested  a  little  water  to  drink.  There  was  a 
hushed  solemnity,  he  could  see  in  a  moment,  throughout 
the  little  apartment  into  which,  rather  too  unceremoni¬ 
ously,  he  had  entered ;  and  a  kind-looking  matron,  in  a 
dark  robe,  whispered  in  his  ear,  as  she  gave  him  a  por¬ 
ringer  of  sweet  water,  with  a  little  oatmeal  sprinkled 
upon  it,  that  an  only  daughter  of  the  house,  a  fine  young 
woman,  was  lying  “a  corpse.”  Without  noticing  Ins 
presence,  and  indeed  with  her  face  hid,  sat  the  mother 
doubtless  of  the  maiden,  heedless  of  the  whispered  conso¬ 
lations  of  two  or  three  officious  matrons,  and  racking  in 
that  full  and  intense  sorrow  with  which  strangers  cannot 
intermeddle.  The  sloping  beams  of  the  declining  sun 
shone  beautifully  in  through  a  small  lattice,  illumining  a 
half-decayed  nosegay  of  flowers  which  stood  on  the  sunny 
whitewashed  sill — emblem  of  a  more  sorrowful  decay  !— 
and  after  traversing  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  with  a 
thin  deep  bar  of  light,  peopled  by  a  maze  of  dancing 
motes,  struck  into  the  white  bed,  where  lay  something 
covered  up  and  awfully  indistinct,  like  sanctified  thing 
not  to  be  gazed  at,  which  the  fugitive’s  fascinated  eye 
yet  tried  to  shape  into  the  elegant  body  of  the  maiden  as 
she  lay  below  her  virgin  sheets  purer  than  they,  with  the 
salt  above  her  still  and  unvexed  bosom.  The  restricted 
din  of  boys  at  play — for  that  buoyant  age  is  yet  truly  re¬ 
verential,  and  feels  most  deeply  the  solemn  occasion  of 
death — was  heard  faint  and  aloof  from  the  house  of  mourn¬ 
ing,  This,  and  the  lonely  chiiTup  of  a  single  sparrow 
from  the  thatch ;  the  soft  purring  of  the  cat  at  the  sunny 
pane;  the  muffled  tread  of  the  mourners  over  the  thresh¬ 
old  ;  and  the  audible  grief  of  that  poor  mother,  seemed, 
instead  of  interruption,  rather  parts  of  the  solemn  still¬ 
ness.  ^  As  Hawkins  was  going  out,  after  lingering  a  mi¬ 
nute  in  this  sacred  interior,  he  met,  in  the  narrow  pass- 
^e  which  led  to  the  door,  a  man  with  the  coffin,  on  the 
^id  of  which  he  read,  as  it  was  pushed  up  to  his  very  face, 
Emily  Robson,  aged  22.”  The  heart  of  the  murderer 
the  seducer — was  in  a  moment  as  if  steeped  in  the  be¬ 
numbing^  waters  of  petrifaction  :  he  was  horrified :  he 
would  fain  have  passed,  but  could  not  for  want  of  room  ; 
^n  ^  as  the  coffin  was  not  to  be  withdrawn  in  accommo- 
ation  to  him,  he  was  pushed  again  into  the  interior  of 
e  cotl^e  to  encounter  a  look  of  piercing  recognition 
lom  Emily’s  afflicted  mother,  who  had  started  up  on 
earing  the  hollow  grating  of  the  coffin  as  it  struck  occa- 
sion  y  on  the  walls  of  the  narrow  entrance.  “  Take 
ini  away — take  him  away — take  him  away  !”  she 
reamed,  when  she  saw  Hawkins,  and  pressed  her  face 
w^f  white  bed  of  death.  As  for  the  youth,  who 

-  .  conscious  of  another  bloody  woe  which  had 

reached  her  heart,  and  of  which  he  was  still  the 
^  saw,  moreover,  that  this  poor  mother 

iniur”^^  come  to  poverty,  probably  from  his  own  first 
be  peace  of  her  family,  he  needed  not  to 

conscience,  that  truest  conduct- 
}  uashing  its  moral  electricities  of  shame  and  fear. 


and  with  knees  knocking  against  each  other,  he  stumbled 
out  of  the  house,  and  making  his  way  by  chance  to  aiii 
idle  quarry,  overgrown  with  weeds,  he  there  threw  him¬ 
self  down,  with  his  face  on  the  ground.  In  this  situation 
he  lay  the  whole  night  and  all  next  forenoon  ;  and  in  the 
afternoon — for  he  had  occasionally  risen  to  look  for  the 
assembling  of  the  funeral  train — he  joined  the  small 
group  who  carried  his  Emily  to  the  churchyard,  and  saw 
her  young  body  laid  in  the  grave.  Oh!  who  can  cast 
away  carelessly,  like  a  useless  thing,  the  finely-moulded 
clay,  perfumed  with  the  lingering  beauty  of  warm  mo¬ 
tions,  sweet  graces,  and  young  charities  !  But  had  not 
the  young  man,  think  ye,  tenfold  reason  to  weep  for  her 
whom  he  now  saw  laid  down  wdtliin  the  dark  shadow 
of  the  grave  ? 

In  the  evening,  he  found  his  way  to  Frank  Dillon’s ; 
met  his  friend  by  chance  at  a  little  distance  from  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  house,  and  told  him  at  once  his  unhappy  situation. 
“  My  father,”  replied  Frank,  “  cannot  be  an  adviser 
here,  because  he  is  a  justice  of  the  peace.  But  he  has 
been  at  London  for  some  time,  and  I  do  not  expect  him 
home  till  to-morrow.  So  you  can  go  with  me  to  our  house 
for  this  night,  where  we  shall  deliberate  what  next  must 
be  done  in  this  truly  sad  affair  of  youi*s.  Come  on.” 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  explain  at  length  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  frustrated  the  friendly  intentions  of  Dillon, 
and  which  enabled  the  officers  of  justice  to  trace  Haw¬ 
kins  to  his  place  of  concealment.  They  arrived  that  very 
evening ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Frank  to 
save  his  friend,  secured  the  unhappy  duellist ;  who,  with¬ 
in  two  days  afterwards,  found  himself  in  Edinburgh,  se¬ 
curely  lodged  ill  jail. 

The  issue  of  Hawkins’s  trial  was,  that  he  was  con¬ 
demned  to  death  as  a  murderer.  This  severe  sentence  of 
the  law  was,  however,  commuted  into  that  of  banishment 
for  seven  years.  But  he  never  again  returned  to  his  na¬ 
tive  country.  And  it  must  be  told  of  him  also,  that  no 
happiness  ever  shone  upon  this  after-life  of  his.  Inde¬ 
pendent  of  his  first  crime,  which  brought  a  beautiful 
young  woman  prematurely  to  the  grave,  he  had  broken 
rashly  “  into  the  bloody  house  of  life,”  and,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Holy  writ,  “  sLain  a  young  man  to  his  hurt.” 

O  !  for  that  still  and  quiet  conscience — those  third 
heavens  within  a  man,  wherein  he  can  soar  within  him¬ 
self  and  be  at  peace,  where  the  image  of  God  shines  down, 
never  dislimned  nor  long  hid  by  those  wild  racks  and 
deep  continents  of  gloom  which  come  over  the  soul  of  the 
blood-guilty  man ! 


FINE  ARTS. 


MR  MCDONALD’S  STATUES. 

The  exhibition  of  these  fine  works  of  art  opened  on 
Thursday.  It  was  a  glad  day  for  Scotland.  Slie  has 
distinguished  herself  in  literature  and  science  ; — in  paint¬ 
ing  and  architecture  she  has  of  late  years  rapidly  advan¬ 
ced  ;  and  now  sculpture,  the  most  lofty  perhaps,  because 
the  most  severe,  of  the  arts,  assumes  her  hitherto  vacant 
station  by  the  side  of  her  sisters.  Independently  altoge¬ 
ther  of  the  high  merits  of  the  statues,  it  is  delightful  to 
observe  the  perseverance  and  devotion  to  his  art  exhibit¬ 
ed  by  Mr  M‘Donald  in  undertaking,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months  completing,  such  a  colossal  work  as  that 
we  are  about  to  notice — the  more  particularly  as  he  com¬ 
menced  his  enterprise  almost  entirely  unsupported  by  the 
sympathizing  expectations  of  friends,  or  any  prospect  of 
patronage.  Nor  should  we  omit  to  allude,  in  passing,  to 
the  prompt  and  liberal  manner  in  which  the  Directors  of 
the  Royal  Institution  have  met  his  exertions.  And  these 
things  being  premised,  let  us  turn  to  the  work  itself, 
which  is  of  a  kind  that  can  stand  the  most  severe  criti¬ 
cism.  _  -  .  ... 
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The  subject  of  this  piece  of  statuary  is  the  story  of 
Ajax  rescuing  the  body  of  Patroclus.  It  is  expressed  by 
a  group  of  three  colossal  figures.  The  centre  figure  is 
Ajax,  bearing  on  his  left  arm  the  body  of  Patroclus ;  the 
right  is  raised  in  act  to  strike,  the  body  is  inclined  for¬ 
ward  as  if  advancing,  and  slightly  swayed  to  the  right 
side,  to  enable  him  to  deal  the  heavier  blow.  To  the 
right  of  Ajax,  and  rather  crossing  his  onward  path,  is  a 
fallen  Trojan  warrior.  He  stems  himself  up  on  his 
right  arm,  interposing  the  left,  from  which  the  shield  has 
been  beaten,  in  a  last  despairing  attempt  to  ward  off  the 
descending  blow  of  his  enemy.  The  long  reclining  pos¬ 
ture  of  this  figure,  the  forward  bend  of  Ajax,  the  relaxed 
and  pensile  body  of  Patroclus,  bring  the  whole  group 
within  a  condensed  and  graceful  outline,  while  their  in¬ 
dividual  lines  flow  with  the  utmost  harmony  into  each 
other.  At  the  same  time,  the  appearance  of  onward  mo¬ 
tion  given  by  the  direction  of  the  different  lines  to  the 
group,  communicates  a  simplicity  and  impetuosity  of 
expression,  carrying  at  once  to  the  heart  the  fierce  poetry 
of  the  story.  We  have  never  seen  any  thing  in  sculp¬ 
ture,  where  the  seemingly  incompatible  requisites  of  in¬ 
tense  power  of  expression,  and  harmonious  beauty  of  ar¬ 
rangement,  were  more  happily  blended,  and  that  so  easily 
and  unconstrainedly  as  to  appear  the  consequence  of  a 
happy  inspiration. 

On  proceeding  to  examine  the  work  in  detail,  we  find 
everywhere  individual  traits  which  excite  our  admira¬ 
tion.  We  have  noticed  how  happily  the  artist  has  solved 
the  difficult  problem  of  uniting  the  two  extreme  requi¬ 
sites  of  art.  We  have  now  to  advert  to  his  mastery  of  a 
scarcely  minor  difficulty,  namely,  the  successful  adherence 
to  the  truth  of  nature,  in  forms  to  which  he  has  imparted 
an  ideal  strength  and  perfection  of  contour.  A  distin¬ 
guished  anatomist  of  this  city  remarked,  that  he  could  read 
a  lecture  on  the  muscles  from  the  figure  of  the  fallen  war¬ 
rior,  so  correct  is  its  anatomy.  In  addition  to  this,  it  seems 
to  us  that  Mr  McDonald  has  succeeded  in  imparting  to 
the  surface  of  his  statues,  that  apparent  sensibility  which 
characterises  the  surface  of  the  human  body.  He  has  also 
marked,  with  a  delicacy  and  truth  we  have  never  seen  sur¬ 
passed,  the  universal  relaxation  in  the  pendent  body  of  the 
dead  man,  and  the  quiet  of  death  in  his  features.  The 
repose  of  Patroclus*  countenance  is  finely  contrasted  with 
the  stern,  calculating  look  of  Ajax,  concentrating  his  forces 
for  the  blow,  seeking  the  best  spot  to  plant  it,  and  mea¬ 
suring  his  distance  ;  as  also  with  the  look  of  unsubdued 
defiance  turned  up  to  him  by  his  prostrate  foe,  while  the  arm 
upon  which  the  Trojan  bears  himself  up  from  the  earth, 
appears  to  the  eye  strained  by  the  incumbent  weight. — We 
ai*e  unwilling,  with  a  work  of  such  decided  genius,  to  de¬ 
scend  to  petty  cavils  :  nor,  indeed,  does  it  afford  much 
room  for  them.  The  only  thing  we  desiderate  is,  that 
Mr  McDonald  would  give  a  greater  appearance  of  mass¬ 
iveness  to  the  sword  of  Ajax.  Its  present  size  scarcely 
corresponds  with  the  colossal  character  of  the  piece. 

These  imperfect  remarks  are  all  that  we  have  had  time 
to  throw  together  on  this  interesting  subject ;  to  which, 
however,  we  may  perhaps  return.  In  the  meantime,  we 
hesitate  not  to  predict,  that  this  production  will  form  an 
era  in  the  history  of  British  statuary  ;  and  we  feel  proud 
that  it  has  been  achieved  by  another  of  the  long  list  of 
Scottish  peasants,  (a  noble  breed  of  men,)  the  power  of 
whose  genius  has  been  able  to  surmount  all  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  their  station. 


News  of  our  Edinburgh  Artists.— Mr  McDonald 
has  been  induced  to  exhibit  tbe  work  we  have  just  de¬ 
scribed,  at  this  empty  season,  by  the  offer  of  the  Direct¬ 
ors  of  the  Institution  to  let  him  have  their  room  gratis, 
until  they  require  it  for  their  own  purposes.  The  statues 
will,  by  this  arrangement,  be  seen  by  those  strangers  of 
distinction  who  visit  Edinburgh  during  the  autumn  y 
and  the  exhibition  will  remain  o^>en  a  sufficient  length  of 


time  to  admit  of  its  being  visited  by  the  natives  on  theit* 
return.  Wliat  may  be  its  success,  it  is  not  easy  to  pre 
diet.  McDonald,  although  he  has  raised  himself  in 
by  his  own  talents  alone,  is,  Unfortunately,  a  regular  art 
ist,  and  the  crowd  are  generally  attracted  only  by  what 
is  done  by  any  one  out  of  his  own  profession.  A  lawyer 
preaching  a  sermon,  a  Quaker  performing  Charles  Sut^ 
face,  or  drawings  executed  by  a  man  without  hands,  col¬ 
lect  a  mob  at  any  time.  Besides,  sculpture  is  of  all  the 
arts  the  most  abstracted  and  severe  ;  that  which  (he  most 
requires,  for  its  due  appreciation,  a  long  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  its  productions.  Still  we  hope  that 
M‘ Donald’s  merits  may  meet  with  the  encouragement 
they  deserve. — Allan  has  gone  to  France  and  Italy  for  a 
couple  of  years.  He  travels  for  the  benefit  of  his  health 
and  the  condition  of  an  invalid  is  not  favourable  for  study. 
But  whoever  knows  Allan,  knows  that  no  moment  in 
which  he  is  capable  of  exertion  will  be  lost.  May  he 
come  back  to  us  with  established  health,  and  as  willing 
and  able  as  ever  to  make  glad  our  evenings  by  the  genial 
flow  of  his  wit ! — We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
noticing  the  highly-interesting  collection  of  casts  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  body,  and  of  mentioning  Allan’s  successor  as 
master  of  the  Trustees’  Academy.— Lauder  has  lately 
executed  two  or  three  landscape  sketches,  which  evince 
an  exquisite  feeling  of  the  beautiful  in  this  branch  of  the 
art.  He  is  also  concocting  a  large  historical  piece,  and  we 
are  glad  to  perceive  that  he  has  a  high  aim  in  his  profession¬ 
al  exertions. — Watson  Gordon  has  just  finished  some  very 
noble  portraits,  among  which  are  Lord  Dalhousie  and  his 
lady,  and  Mrs  Deans,  in  her  splendid  Lalla  llookh  dress, 
in  which  she  appeared  at  our  last  fancy  ball.  This  latter 
picture,  which  is  full-length,  is  among  the  very  finest 
efforts  of  Watson  Gordon’s  genius. — Duncan  is  busy  on 
“  Last  May  a  braw  wooer  cam  down  the  lang  glen.” 
In  expression  and  felicitous  colouring,  it  far  surpasses 
any  of  his  former  exertions. — Angus  Fletcher  is  engaged 
on  a  monumental  design,  which  promises  well.  We  have 
not  yet  seen  any  work  of  this  young  artist  which  we 
could  exactly  say  evinces  great  power ;  but  he  has  a  cor¬ 
rect  taste,  fine  perception  of  the  beautiful,  and  gi’eat  hap¬ 
piness  in  catching  likenesses. — Most  of  our  other  artists 
are  scattered  through  the  country — some  north,  some  south 
— some,  like  bees,  to  return  home  Avith  honied  tr^ure — 
some  painting  old  dowagers,  and  reaping  the  golden  fruits 
of  their  labours. — Gibb,  a  promising  young  painter,  has 
been  in  Westmoreland,  taking  many  delightful  views,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Professor  Wilson,  Avho  means  to  haA’e 
a  selection  of  them  engraA^ed  for  his  forthcoming  Avork, 
illusti*ative  of  the  “  lights  and  shadows”  of  the  Lake 
scenery. — We  have  already  paid  a  compliment  to  the 
Directors  of  the  Institution,  and  they  Avill  not  take  it 
amiss  if  we  now  venture  to  ask  them,  in  a  tone  of  re¬ 
monstrance,  what  use  they  intend  to  make  of  the  Avorks 
of  art  which  they  are  gradually  amassing  ?  It  is  well, 
that  by  affording  the  artists  opportunities  of  coming  be¬ 
fore  the  public,  and  by  occasionally  purchasing  a  work  of 
merit,  they  give  a  stimulus  to  art.  But  it  Avould  be  bet¬ 
ter  if  they  paid  a  little  attention  to  the  lodging  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  their  acquisitions.  At  present  they  lie  or 
hang  scattered  around  the  octagon  and  the  long  room,  in 
a  manner  that  gives  these  apartments  much  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  lumber-garret.  Yet  there  are  among  them 
some  pictures  of  considerable  pretensions.  There  is  also 
a  collection  of  casts  from  the  Elgin  marbles,  presented  to 
the  Institution  by  the  noble  importer,  which,  from  the 
excellency  of  their  execution,  ai’e  scarcely  less  valuable  to 
the  ai  tist  and  student  than  the  originals.  These  might 
easily  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  to  the  seemingly  dismantled 
rooms  an  elegant  appearance ;  and,  what  is  ot  far  greater 
imjMirtance,  were  they  thus  ari*aiiged,  and  made  patent  at 
interA'als  to  the  public,  they  might  have  a  most  beneficial 
influence  in  improving  the  national  taste. 
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And  the  twilight  shade  of  thy  pensive  brow 
Is  sV^eeter  to  me  than  a  noon  of  smiles. 


IV.  PENRITH. 


Thy  fine-toned  heart,  like  the  harp  of  the  winds,  , 
Answers  in  sw^tness  each  breeze  that  sings ; 

And^  the  storni  of  gi’ief,  and  the  breath  of  joy, 

Draw  nothing  but  music  from  its  strings. 

The  bird  that  skimm'd  the  shoreless  deep. 

Saw  but  one  ark  where  its  rest  might  be  ; 

And  the  heart  that  has  roved  through  a  desert  world. 
Has  never  met  aught  in  that  world  like  thee. 

.  • 

My  spirit  may  soar  to  brighter  worlds, 

And  rest  in  the. isles  of  some  happy  sea  ; 

But  where,  in  the  brightest  of  worlds,  shall  it  meet 
Another  spirit  as  pure  as  thee  ? 


Were  I  to  choose  a  country  town  to  live  in, 

I  think  I’d  fix  on  Penrith  ;  for  to  it 
A  soft  and  tranquil  beauty  has  been  given 
That  soothes  me  like  the  page  of  Holy  Writ : 

It  was  a  summer  evening,  about  seven. 

When  I  first  enter’d  it,  and  the  glad  sun  threw, 

Down  from  the  clouds,  with  which  he  long  had  striven 
A  smile,  that  fell  upon  the  land  like  dew.  ’ 

O  !  little  was  there  of  an  earthly  leaven 

In  the  deep  thoughts  that  fill’d  my  bosom  here ! 

The  coachman,  too,  by  whom  I  had  been  driven,  > 

Stopp’d  at  the  inn  to  take  a  glass  of  beer  ; 

And  what  a  Hebe  brought  it  him  !  By  heaven  ! 

Her  eye  was  worth  five  thousand  pounds  a-year. 


80NNETS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF. AN  EXCURSION 
TO  WESTMORELAND. 

I.  THE  DEPARTURE. 

Edina  !  desert  of  for^ken  stone  ! 

(Yet  fair  in  all  thy  summer  emptiness,) 

Why  should  I  wander  through  thy  streets  alone,— 
Among  the  tombs  a  ghost  companionless  ? 

There’s  not  a  lawyer’s  clerk  but  has  gone  off. 

Like  an  ill-loaded  gun,  straight  to  some^moor  ; 
There’s  not  a  tailor,  to  escape  the  scoff 
Of  brother  tailors,  but  now  takes  a  tour. 

One  cow  would  dine  the  people  who  remain 
For  a  whole  week  ; — one  baker  bake  too  much  : 

I  hold  him,  therefore,  perfectly  insane, 

‘  Or  lazier  than  the  laziest  of  the  Dutch, 

’Who  longer  can  the  season’s  law  withstand,— 

A  coach  !  a  coach  !  I’m  off  for  Westmoreland  ! 


II.  SCOTCH  TOWNS. 

Accept  a  catalogue  of  the  Scottish  towns 
In  which  I  gain’d  the  gaze  of  gaping  clowns ; 
Dalkeith,  deck’d  out  to  do  her  Duke  due  duty. 
But  lately  wed  to  youth,  and  worth,  and  beauty ; 
Poor  Pennycuik,  with  its  French-prisoner  face, 

A  puny,  piddling,  paltry,  paper  place ; 

Selkirk,  with  souters  sewing  soft-soled  shoes. 
Most  mongrel  monsters  mock’d  by  many  a  muse ; 
Hush’d,  happy  Hawick,  hale  and  hearty  home 
Of  roguish  rustics  rarely  given  to  roam  ; 
Low-lyjng  Langholm,  lively,  though  not  large,— 
The  soldier-landlord  still  knows  how  to  charge : 
And  these  were  all  (I  give  them  in  their  order) 
Until,  with  bounding  heart,  I  cross’d  the  Border. 

HI.  ON  CROSSING  THE  BORDER. 

Bright,  merry  England  !  mountainless  and  green, 
Stretching  in  champagne  beauty  far  away  ! 
Welcome  to  one  too  long  condemn’d  to  stray 
In  yon  bleak  clime  of  whisky,  mist,  and  spleen ! 
Welcome,  with  all  thy  hedgerows  mapping  out 
Into  rich  meadows  thy  delightful  land ; 
Welcome,  with  thy  hot  muffins  and  brown  stout. 
Thy  bold  glad  voices,  and  thy  breezes  bland  ; 
AVelcome,  with  thy  brick  houses  and  fat  pork. 
Thy  tidy  damsels,  and  thy  bluff  John  Bulls ; 
Welcome  thy  cities,  from  Carlisle  to  York, 

Thy  hamlet  spires,  and  busy  village  schools ; 
And  welcome,  O  !  more  welcome  than  all  these, 
Thy  ale  delicious  ahd  tby  Stilton  cheese ! 


V.  COUNTRY  TOWNS. 

•  * 

But,  God  forbid  that  ever  I  should  dwell, 

A  piddling  blockhead  in  a  country  town  ! 

Within  the  hearing  of  its  crack’d  church-bell, 

A  vegetating  thing — a  neuter  noun  ! 

A  scandal-talker,  and  a  theme  for  scandal. 

An  undervaluer  of  my  neighbours’  wares, 

A  cynic,  searching  with  a  lighted  candle  . 

In  all  men’s  necks,  in  hopes  to  find  out  hairs ; 

The  old  maid’s  best  companion, — a  poor  driveller, 
Haggling  with  butchers,  quarrelling  with  bakers. 
Without  a  friend  but  some  psalm-singing  sniveller. 
Whose  family  is  like  a  bunch  of  undertakers  : — 
Rather  than  suffer  such  a  life  as  this, 

I’d,  squib-like,  leave  the  world  with  one  small  crack  and 
hiss. 

VI.  WESTMORELAND. 

Away — away  into  the  land  of  lakes ! 

Away  into  the  depths  of  mountain  scenery ! 

Where  Nature’s  face  a  wilder  aspect  takes. 

And  all  she  does  is  with  enlarged  machinery. 

The  world  is  here  shut  out.  The  busy  road 
Of  hope  and  disappointment- is  forgot ; 

Pale-faced  Ambition  lays  aside  his  load. 

And  Grandeur  learns  to  moralise  his  lot. 

One  sunset  smile  on  Grassmere’s  lilied  breast, — 

One  muttering  storm  that  sails  down  Tilberthwaite,— 
One  hour  in  Yewdale  of  hush’d  Sabbath  rest. 

Mocks  with  resistless  satire  life’s  vain  state  ; 

Let  popip  fall  prostrate  on  the  mountain  sod, 

And  feel  the  presence  of  the  unseen  God. 

VII.  WINDERMERE. 

Afloat  1  afloat !  on  sunny  Windermere, 

With  Bowness  gleaming  on  the  wooded  shore. 

And  all  the  high  hills  rising  bright  and  clear. 

As  in  my  dreams  I  pictured  them  of  yore  ! 

Fair  lake  !  thou  art  among  the  sights  that  bring 
No  sad  conviction  how  the  fancy  cheats ; 

I  read  of  thee  in  life’s  romantic  spring, 

And  even  now  my  sober’d  spirit  greets 
Thy  deep-abiding  loveliness,  and  drinks 
In  rapt  delight  a  gushing  tide  of  joy  ; 

No  more  my  heart  in  secret  sorrow  sinks, — • 

It  throbs  I  it  bounds  !  I  am  again  a  boy  ! 

And  like  fresh  youth,  even  when  my  leaf  is  sere, 

Vrill  come  the  thought  of  thee — bright,  glorious  W  inder- 
mere ! 

VII.  ELLERAY.  * 

A  poet’s  home  !  and  worthy  so  to  be  ! — 

Such  as  is  seen  by  Arno’s  classic  stream, 

*  The  seat  of  Professor  VVilsoD. 
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Or  gleaming  on  the  blue  Ionian  sea 
F%m  some  rich  wooded  height,  of  which  we  dream 
In  northern  climes  amidst  a  city’s  smoke, 

And  wish  that  we  had  wings  that  we  might  flee, 

Or  more  than  mortal  strength  to  break  the  yoke 
'  That  binds  us  to  life’s  painful  drudgery ; — 

A  poet’s  home  upon  the  breezy  hill ! 

'  With  all  that  breathes  of  poetry  around, 

And  hearts  within  which  eai  th  c^n  never  ehill,— 

Pure  limpid  streams  with  glad  enduring  sound 
.  Sparkling  unceasingly  ! — Flow  on  !  flow  on  ! 

.  Where  shall  we  find  your  like  when  ye  are  gone  ? 

IX.  MEN  OF  GENIUS. 

r'Know  ye  the  signs  that  mark  a  master  mind  ? — 

Oft  ve  may  read  them  struggling,  through  the  clay, 

•  For  oft  the  soul  within  that  clay  enshrined. 

Seems  half  material  in  the  lofty  play 
Of  noble  features.  Look  into  the  eye. 

And  quail  before  its  glance  of  fire,  or  feel 
The  softer  influence  of  the  thoughts  that  lie 
Fai*  in  its  dreamy  depths.  Behold  the  seal 

•  Of  genius  stamp’d  upon  the  high-arch’d  brow. 

Note  well  the  energy  of  action.  '  Hear 

•  The  voice’s  various  cadences,  which  now 

Are  deep  and  thrilling,  now  full-toned  and  clear  — 
These  were  to  Byron  as  a  sacred  sign. 

And  more  than  all  thy  compeers,  Wilson  !  these  are  thine. 

X.  A  REGATTA. 

.  I  wish,  dear  Bessy,  thou  hadst  been  with  me 
At  Keswick  on  the  day  of  the  llegatta ; 

The  royal  lake  shone  like  an  inland  sea 
All  lighted  up  with  sails,  and  heaven  knows  what  a 
Countless  collection  of  small  boats  and  wherries, 

Dancing  in  gladness  o’er  the  little  billows, 

, While  each  a  gallant  crew  exultant  carries. 

Bending  upon  their  rapid  oars  like  willows. 

And  then  the  races  with  the  Cambridge  men. 

Who  boldly  down  the  gage  of  challenge  flung  ! 

And  then  our  dinner  in  the  island  glen  ! 

And  then  the  music  of  the  English  tongue  !— 

O  Bessy  !  hadst  thou  that  day  been  on  Keswick — ^ 

Thou  wouldst  have  seen  a  Cockney  who  was  sea-sick  ! 

XI.  THE  SEVEN  SINGERS.* 

rheard  them*all  upon  that  fairy  lake — 

The  seven  singers  !  and  they  sang  together  ! 

The  music  such,  it  would  have  power  to  make 
The  gayest  sunshine  of  the  wintriest  weather. 

And  ne’er  were  sounds  in  such  sweet  unison 
W  ith  the  bright  loveliness  of  those  who  sang  ; 

Gazing  I  heard,  and  hearing  still  gazed  on, — 

^  My  eye  was  dazzled,  and  my  charm’d  ear  rang  ! 

^et  one  there  was,  whose  melody  to  me 
Rose  well  distinguish’d  from  the  sister  notes, — 

Clear,  rich,  and  glorious  though  these  strains  might  be, 
As  golden  birds  were  warbling  in  their  throats, — 

That  thrilling  voice — that  heart-awakening  lay — 
hose  could  it  be  but  thine,  Margaret  of  Elleray  ! 

XII.  THE  RETURN. 

^^in  ! — the  glad  familiar  faces  ! — 

My  dog,  my  cat,  my  slippers,  and  my  study  !— 

"  papers  all  in  their  old  places. 

And  my  own  cheek  more  juvenile  and  ruddy  ! 
t  needs  no  jwetry  to  feel  the  charm 
"weetening,  as  dew  does  flowers,  the  name  of  home, 
with  affection’s  twining  arm 
1  that  the  heart  recurs  to  when  we  roam. 

young  ladies  living  OQ  the  banks  of 
nnere,  each  of  whom  suigs  delightfully. 


Friends  of  my  soul !  not  mine  the  studied  phrase 
That  blazons  forth  what  should  be  felt,  not  spoken  ; 
Yet  trust  me,  chance,  and  change,  and  length  of  days, . 

Shall  ever  find  the  golden  link  unbroken. 

That  long  has  bound  my  summer  years  to  you. 

Whence  all  my  cares  I  hush’d— whence  idFmy  joys  I 
drew.  G.  B. 

TO  MY  HEART. 

Thou  art  no  captive  in  chains  to  pfne. 

Mine  own  art  thou  stillj  and  hast  ever  bwn'tnihe  ; 
And  here  in  my  breast  shalt  thou  aye  dwell  free. 

Till  I  find  thee  a  home  that  is  worthy  of  thee  ! 

The  bird  that  springs  from  his  tufted  nest. 

Will  return  from  his  wanderings  in  peace  to  rest ; 

But  ah  !  my  heart,  I  feebwhen  we  sever 

Thou  wilt  never  return — I  shall  lose  thee  for  ever ! 

'And- whenever  I  think  of  the  proud  control 
Another  may  hold  o’er  a  fi*ee-born  soul, — 

On  the  power  of  deep  love,  so  fearful — so  fair. 

O’er  thy  fortunes,  I  ponder  in  fear  and  in  prayer. 

Thou  art  proud,  young  heart !  but  thou  art  not  cokl. 
And  I’ll  watch  thee  as  miser  would  watch  his  gold  ; 
All  my  wealth  is  in  thee — all  my  world  thou  art— 
And  deep  will  the  spell  be  that  e’er  bids  us  part ! 

Nor  gold  shall  allure  thee,  nor* flattery  shall  win. 

Not  splendour  without — but  true  value  within ; 

The  treasure  thou  lov’st  is  the  wealth  of  the  mind— 
Thy  riches,  the  smiles  of  the  good  and  the  kind. 

O  !  show  me  the  breast,  like  the  deep  hidden  mine, 
Where  the  gems  of  pure  truth  and  simplicity  shine ; 
Where  honour,  high  worth,  and  sincerity  dwell. 
Which  the  world  can  ne’er  dim,  nor  its  fashions  dispel ; 

There — there  would  I  shrine  thee,  thou  faithful  heart. 
In  chains,  and  a  captive  all  proud  as  thou  art ; 

But  here  in  my  breast  shalt  thou  aye  dwell  free. 

Till  I  find  thee  a  home  so  worthy  of  thee  ! 

Gertrude. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 

The  Literary  Souvenir  for  1830. — We  are  glad  to  understand 
that  this  our  favourite  Annual  is  likely,  in  all  respects,  to  support 
the  high  character  it  has  already  attained  when  it  rc-appears  next 
November.  We  are  enabled  to  state  the  subjects  of  the  embel¬ 
lishments,  many  of  which  will  be  exquisitely  beautiful  :-^lst,  A 
Fancy  Head,  by  Leslie,  R.A.  2d,  Oberon  squeezing  the  juice  of  the 
flower  into  Titania's  eyes,  by  H.  Howard,  R.  A.  3cl,  The  Sale  of  the 
Pet  Laiiib,  by  W.  Collins,  R.A.  4th,  Jacob’s  Dream — a  magnifleent 
picture— by  W.  Alston,  A. R.A.  5th,  La  Fille  bien  Gard6e,  by  A. 
Chalon,  R.A.  Cth,  A  group  of  Trojan  Women  looking  on  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  Troy,  by  G.  Jones,  R.A.  7th,  The  Passage  of  Arms  at  Ash¬ 
by  de  la  Zouch,  by  John  Martin.  8th,  Mrs  Siddons,  in  the  character 
of  Lady  Macbeth,  by  H.  Harlowe.  9th,  The  Discovery,  by  Stephan- 
oiT.  10th,  The  Greek  Sisters,  by  Phalippin — a  French  artist.  11th, 
Carthage,  by  W.  Linton.  12th,  The  Lady  and  the  Wasp,  by  A.  E. 
Chalon.  13th,  Childe  Harold  and  lanthe,  by  R.  Westall,  R.A.  14th, 
The  Bandit’s  Bride,  by  T.  Uwins. — The  literary  department  of  the 
Souvenir  will  also,  we  understand,  be  highly  interesting. 

The  Keepsake  for  1830. — The  Keepsake  is  in  a  state  of  great 
forwardness.  Among  the  contributors*  names  are  the  following 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lord  Byron,  Lord  Holland,  Lord  Normanby,  Lord 
Morpeth,  Lord  Porchester,  Lord  Nugent,  Hon.  George  Agar  Ellis, 
Hon.  Charles  Phipps,  Hon.  Henry  Liddel,  R.  Bemall,  M.P.,  Theo¬ 
dore  Hook,  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Archdeacon  Spencer,  J.  R.  Gower, 
William  Roscoe,  W.  Jerdan,  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  Miss  Landon, 
Thomas  Haynes  Bayly,  Charles  Brinsley  Sheridan,  the  Authors  of 
**  Anastasius,”  ”  Granby,”  **  O’Hara  Tales,”  '•  Frankenstein;** 
“  Hungarian  Tales,**  and  “  Hajji  Baba.”  Sir  Walter  ScotPs  contri¬ 
bution  is  a  dramatic  romance  or  tragedy,  in  five  acts,  written  in 
imitation  of  the  German,  and  founded  on  the  Free  Knights ;  and 
Lord  Byron’s  are  ten  letters  of  an  interesting  nature,  written  between 
the  period  of  his  settlement  at  Pisa  in  18tli  and  his  death  at  Misto^ 
longhi  in  April  1821. 
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Thb  Forgbt-mb-Not  for  1830.~Lord  Byron**  first  known  attempt 
at  poetry  will  form*  we  understandf  one  of  the  articles  in  the  forthcom- 
ming  volume  of  the  Forget-me-Not.  It  is  copied  from  the  auto¬ 
graph  of  the  noble  poet,  and  certified  by  the  lady  to  whom  it  was  ad¬ 
dressed— the  «*Mary”  who  was  the  object  of  his  earliest  attachment, 
and  whom  he  has  celebrated  in  several  of  his  poems*  It  was  written 
on  his  leaving  Annesley,  the  residence  ot  her  family* 

The  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  are  about  to 
publish  a  series  of  Maps,  of  an  intermediate  sise  between  the  large 
and  expensive  maps  fit  only  for  libraries,  and  that  smaller  sort  usual¬ 
ly  adopted  in  Schools.  They  are  to  be  of  unexampled  cheapness, 
yet  finished  in  the  best  manner.  Two  of  them  are  to  be  delivered  in 
a  wrapper  for  one  shilling ;  or  with  the  outlines  coloured,  for  one 
shilling  and  sixpence.  The  series  will  consist  of  about  fifty  plates, 
and  a  number  will  appear  at  intervals  of  at  most  two  months. 

ScoTTTSH  Antiquities.— Dr  Lappenberg,  of  Hamburg,  in  some 
recent  researches  amongst  the  ancient  records  of  that  city,  has  disco¬ 
vered  a  letter  of  the  date  of  1287*  addressed  by  Robert  Wallace  and 
Andrew  Murray  to  Hamburg  and  Lubeck.  Some  English  records 
were  also  amongst  his  discoveries.  They  are  all  to  be  embodied  in 
his  erudite  work  on  the  origin  of  the  Hanseatic  League. 

Continental  Reviews.— Some  of  these  works  are  now  before  us. 
Had  they  contained  any  thing  of  interest,  we  should  have  taken  care 
to  communicate  it  to  our  readers.  One  of  their  practices  might  be 
advantageously  adopted  in  this  country.  When  any  good  article  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  English  periodicals,  it  is  immediately  translated,  and  ap¬ 
pears  in  a  German  or  French  miscellany,  with  a  note,  acknowledging 
the  source  fh>m  which  it  is  taken. 

The  Americans  are  said  to  possess  upwards  of  1600  newspapers. 
Pennsylvania  alone  has  150. 

French  Newspapers.— Of  the  proprietors  of  seventeen  political 
journals,  published  in  Paris,  at  least  one-third  are  noblemen,  or  per¬ 
sons  of  great  distinction  in  the  scientific  or  literary  world.  The  pro¬ 
prietors  of  one  paper,  who  are  three  in  number,  are  said  to  be  a  Duke, 
a  Count,  and  a  Baron.  To  be  a  known  writer  in  a  respectable  pe¬ 
riodical,  is  said  to  be  the  best  passport  to  good  society  in  Paris. 

Mr  Buckingham.— After  a  very  successful  tour  through  Scotland, 
Mr  Buckingham  is  to  return  to  Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
one  more  lecture  on  the  question — What  is  to  be  done  with  India  ?** 
It  is  to  be  delivered  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  September,  in  the  Wa¬ 
terloo  Hotel. 

Miniature  Steam-Engine.— A  high-pressure  engine,  forming  a 
complete  working  model,  has  been  constructed  by  an  iron  and  brass- 
founder,  at  Bradford,  the  cylinder  of  which  is  only  1-1 6th  part  of  an 
Inch  in  diameter,  and  the  whole  weight  of  the  engine  is  only  one 
ounce  f  This  very  diminutive,  but  very  ingenious,  piece  of  mechan¬ 
ism,  though  the  smallest  steam-engine  ever  made,  is  perfect  in  all  its 
parts,  and  works  with  as  much  precision  as  any  engine  of  ten-horse 
power. 

The  Drama  in  France. — A  report  was  in  circulation  in  Paris, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  month,  that  a  company  had  been 
formed  with  a  view  of  uniting  into  one  establishment  the  four 
theatres  set  apart  for  the  performance  of  Vaudevilles.  The  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  **  Salle  du  Vaudeville**  have  published  a  denial,  in  which 
they  maintain,  that  any  such  enterprise  would  be  an  infringement 
on  their  vested  rights.  It  is,  however,  still  probable  that  some  such 
plan  is  contemplated  by  lovers  of  the  drama,  in  the  hopes  of  render¬ 
ing  the  dramatic  talent  of  the  capital  more  efficient  by  concentrating 
It  under  one  management.— A  new  opera,  **  Guillaume  Tell,**  has 
been  produced  at  the  **  Academic  Rnyale  de  Musique.**  The  music 
is  by  Rossini;  The  public  is  already  aware  of  the  enthusiastic  re¬ 
ception  this  celebrated  composer  met  with  at  Paris,  but  it  may  per¬ 
haps  be  as  little  prepared  as  we  were  to  hear  him  called  by  the  French 
critics—**  Le  rival,  le  vainqueur  de  Moxart  et  Cimarelli.**  But  the 
fecret  reason  for  sacrificing  the  memory  of  the  mighty  dead  before 
their  new  idol,  peeps  out  unconsciously  in  the  naivt  parenthesis— 
**  un  compositeur  qu'on  peut  desormais  appeller  fran^ais.**  The 
same  learned  critic,  in  speaking  of  Mile.  Zaglioni,  gives  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  the  principles  according  to  which  he  criticises 
dancing ;- **  Nous  ne  savon8>i  elle  danse  mieux  que  les  autres ;  elle 
danse  autrement ;  et  en  toutes  choses,  il  nous  faut  r’u  nouveau,  sur- 
tout  dans  les  arts  futiles'et  sccondaircs.**— The  **  Theatre  dcs  Varie¬ 
ty***  has  brought  a  dog-fight  on  the  stage,'  in  a  kind  of  Tom  and 
Jerry  piece.— A  tragedy,  founded  on  the  story  of  the  false  Czar  De¬ 
metrius,  has  been  successfuL  The  author  is  a  M.  Leon  Hakry. 

Theatrical  Gosrip.— A  three-act  drama,  by  Mr  Peake,  called  **  The 
Spring  Lock,**  has  been  successful  at  the  English  Opera  House.— 
Liston  is  delighting  the  Londoners  at  the  Haymarket— Miss  Paton 
has  been  playing  to  brilhant  houses  at  Norwich. — Kean  hAs  been  per¬ 
forming  his  favourite  characters  at  Manchester,  with  but  little  appa¬ 
rent  diminution  of  his  usual  vigour.  Elliston  has  offered  him  £700 
fora  month**  performances  at  the  Surrey.— Sontag  and  her  sister 
g^ve  some  concerts  at  Manchester  last  week  :  on  Saturday,  the  night 
of  her  benefit,  theie  was  a  very  thin  audience*— Miss  Smithson  is 


playing  at  Hull  and  other  towns  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  r  ' 
lish  company  at  Pari*  have  felt  her  absence  much,  and  havine 
with  a  very  unfavourable  reception,  are  on  their  way  homel!!*^ 
rangements  are  said  to  have  been  made  for  the  performance  of 
lian  operas  at  the  Argyll-rooms  during  the  ensuing  winter.— The 
proaching  Musical  Festivals  at  Birmingham  and  Chester  are  exn^ 
ed  to  be  unusually  attractive*  The  German  company  is  engaged  f 
them,  and  Malibran,  Sontag,  and  Paton,  are  to  assist— Pasta,  w)^ 
has  just  purchased  a  villa  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  has  been  perfonn. 
ing  Tancredi  at  her  native  town  of  Como,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  of  the  place.  She  is  exceedingly  popular  in  Italy.— We  obserre 
that  Mr  Bass,  the  manager  of  the  Caledonian  Theatre,  has  annoon, 
eed  his -benefit  for  the  2d  of  September,  and  we  conclude  thathein. 
tends  to  close  the  house  shortly  afterwards.  This  is  wise.  The  au 
thor  of  **  The  Gowrie  Conspiracy**  and  **  Margaret  of  Anjou**  U  to 
have  a  night  towards  the  end  of  next  week,  when  both  these  pieces 
will  be  performed,  and  an  address  will  be  delivered,  and  several 
songs  will  be  sung,  written  by  himself,  for  the  occasion.  His  acti. 
vity  and  talents  entitle  him  to  the  public  patronage.— Stanley,  who 
has  been  performing  in  the  Stirling  Theatre,  of  which  he  haj 
taken  a  lease,  with  a  considerable  number  of  the  Edinburgh  com¬ 
pany,  has  been  well  supported,  and  is  not  likely,  we  believe,  to  re. 
gret  the  speculation.— Mr  Roberts,  the  Elocutionist,  has  been  givii^ 
Readings  in  Berwick.  We  understand  that  it  is  his  intention  to  ghe 
a  series  of  Lectures  and  Readings  in  the  Hopetoun  Rooms  during 
the  ensuing  winter,  on  a  more  extended  scale  than  he  has  yet  it. 
tempted  in  Edinburgh.-**  Several  causes,*’  says  a  French  periodical, 
**  combine  to  render  the  management  of  theatres  more  difficult  at 
the  present  period  than  formerly.  These  are — 1.  The  scarcity  of 
good  authors*  arising  from  the  circumstance  that  minds  of  a  high 
order  have  turned  their  attention  to  moral  and  political  science.  2. 
The  equal  scarcity  of  good  actors.  3.  The  fastidiousness  of  the  pub. 
lie,  which  is  more  difficult  to  please  the  more  civilised  it  becomes. 
4.  The  influence  of  the  Congregations  upon  society ;  which  is  so 
widely  extended,  that  most  of  the  public  functionaries  scarcely  daie 
show  themselves  at  the  theatre,  and  many  females  are  tumedaway 
from  it  by  the  religious  terror  excited  in  their  minds.** 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Notwithstanding  the  additional  space  of  which  we  havetWi 
week  availed  ourselves,  to  the  exclusion  of  our  advertisements,  a 
number  of  interesting  articles  still  stand  over.  Among  these  are 
communications,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  from  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
from  Professor  Gillespie,  from  the  Author  of  the  “  Traditions  of  Edin. 
burgh,**  and  others,  all  of  which  shall  appear  as  soon  as  possible. 

**  The  Editor  in  his  Slippers,  No.  IV.**  in  an  early  number.— We 
shall  endeavour  to  comply  with  the  wish  of  **  J.  H.”  of  Glasgow  next 
week.— The  letter  on  the  Hebrew  Language  is  in  types. 

In  the  volume  of  manuscript  Poetry  sent  us  from  Callendar,  there 
are  several  piece  of  very  considerable  merit.—**  The  Speech  of  the 
Blasted  Tree,**  and  **  The  Student,**  by  **S.  S.**  of  Glasgow  shall 
have  a  place.— We  do  not  know  what  pleasure  “  B.  D.**  can  have  in 
sending,  as  an  original,  a  Poem  by  Pekin,  which  appeared  in  print 
months  ago.— There  is  a  good  deal  of  merit  in  the  verses  by  “  D." 
of  Leith ;  but  they  hardly  come  up  to  our  standard.— “  Julius”  will 
not  suit  us. 

We  must  request  that  they  who  favour  us  with  short  Poems  will 
alw^ays  keep  copies,  as  we  can,  in  no  case  of  this  kind,  undertake  to 
return  the  manuscript. 

Errata  in  our  last. — In  the  article  entitled  **  The  importance 
of  the  German  Language,**  &c.  for  Burchen  read  Burschen,  passim. 
The  quotation  from  Schiller,  in  the  same  article,  ought  to  be 

Nimmer  lud  sle 

Das  joch  sich  auf  dem  ich  mich  unterwarf. 

Konnt  ich  doch  auch  Ansprtiche  roachen  Kdnncn. 

In  the  article  entitled  **  Some  account  of  my  own  Life,”  p.  1^8,  coL 
1.  L  56,  for  Lavaleite  read  Lafayette* 
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